




















































































































MAR 19 94n International 
Baptist Magazine 


A NEW YEAR 
THOUGHT 


Shall pass through this 
world but once. Any 


sood, therefore, that | 


can do, or any kindness that 
I can show to any human 
being, let me do it now. Let 
me not defer or neglect it, 
for | shall not pass this way 


again. AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Who said it? 
See page 3 
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From Darkness to- Dawn 


A simple program based on this issue of Missions, for use in 
churches, furnished by the National Committee on Women’s Work 


By Jean H. MiTCHELL 


Hymn—“ We’ve a Story to Tell to 
the Nations.” 


DEVOTIONAL 
Prayer— 

Of gratitude for Christ who 
kindles new hope in our hearts and 
turns darkness into dawning if only 
we will let Him cross the thresholds 
of our lives. 


For forgiveness for our every day 
failures—for what we have done to 
hurt Him—for the darkness in our 
own minds, hearts and souls. 

Of consecration to the tasks of 
the New Day—that we will give 
ourselves with new devotion to 
service for Him, until the darkness 
of this world may be turned to 
Dawning. 





THE NEW OLYMPICS 


Join Now 





The Buker brothers started it. (See pages 15-18.) Running with them Chris- 
tian missionaries in over 100 leprosy torn regions face a hard stretch. They 
run “not as for a corruptible crown” but together to save 10,000,000 men, 
women and children from a living death, from the needless suffering of 


leprosy. 


How to join: 
1. Read the story, *“Their Name is Legion,”’ beginning on page 15. 
2. Give toward the support of one leper. 


3. Keep up with the race. Subscribe to Without the Camp, the quarterly 
bulletin of current progress. 


The American Mission to Lepers enables missionaries of all Protestant 
churches to care for lepers throughout the world, including six leprosy relief 
projects of the Northern Baptist Convention. 


A LEPER MADONNA 
Will her child face tragedy? 


THE AMERICAN Mission TO LEPERs, INC. 
156 Fifth Ave., Room 7-J, New York City 


I should like to join the New Olympics 
and enclose $...... for the items checked. 


O Complete care, adult, one year. . . $40.00 





O Complete care, child, one year.. 30.00 
O Medicine for one year......... 5.00 
O Blanket for a leper............ 2.00 | 
C) One year’s subscription to 

Without the Camp......... 40 | 
Name: 
Address: 





If you do not wish to mutilate your copy of Be 
MISSIONS you can send your name, address and 
designation on a separate sheet. 








New Year Thoughts—No. 2, “The 
New Year,”’ page 30. 


PROGRAM 


The Darkness—(Have three per- 
sons give brief talks based on) 
(a) The Dark New Year, page 7. 

(b) The Bolshevik, page 49. 
(c) Their Name is Legion, page 15. 


The Dawn: (Brief extracts from) 

(a) There is Only One Answer, 
page 22. 

(b) The New Church Along the 
Back Road, page 10. 

(c) Looking Forward with North- 
ern Baptists, page 34. 


While verse is played softly have 
some repeat: from “Light of the 
World We Hail Thee” 


Light of the world, illumine 

This darkened earth of Thine, 

Till everything that’s human 

Be filled with what’s divine; 

Till every tongue and nation, 
From sin’s dominion free, 

Rise in the new creation 

Which springs from love and Thee. 


Hymn—“ The Light of the World 


is Jesus.” 


A New Vear Gift 
One Year for One Dollar 


As a special inducement Mis- 
sions extends the courtesy of 
the Club Subscription rate of 
$1 instead of the regular in- 
dividual subscription rate of 
$1.25 to all New Year Gift 
Subscriptions. 





Informing 
Interesting 
_ Instructive 
| Inspiring 


A Year’s Subscription to 


MISSIONS 


makes an IDEAL gift 


Address 
152 Madison Ave., New York 
(Gift subscriptions will begin with this issue) 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


JANUARY 


NOTE.—Questions are taken from all 
pa ges and occasionally advertisements. 
he Contest is open only to subscribers. 


1. What surpasses science and 
art? 

2. Who was publisher of The 
London Spectator? 

8. Whose ambition was it to be 
a foreign missionary? 

4. Who served since 1917 with- 
out compensation? 

5. What happened on October 
14, 1939? 

6. Who visited the Yosemite 
Valley? 

7. What was dismembered in 
October, 1938? 

8. What denomination has 209 
theological seminaries? 

9. Who lives in Chehalis, 
Washington? 

10. Who is Fred Atkins Moore? 


11. Where is the Cauvery 
River? 

12. Who fainted at the end of 
a journey? 


13. Who sent 60 Bibles to 
Kodiak? 

14. What country has 34 Bap- 
tist churches? 

15. Who began missionary serv- 
ice in China i in 1902? 

16. What is called “death be- 
fore death’’? 

17. What is scheduled for Jan- 
uary 16-18? 

18. Who was born in Kanka- 
kee, Illinois? 


QUESTION BOX PRIZES 
Rules for 1940 


Fras correct answers to every question (180 
nities aoa in allissues, January to December 
usive, a prize of a worthwhile missiona: 
ook or a year’s subscription to MISSIONS 1 
be awarded. 

Answers should be kept at home tntil the 
end of the year and all sent in ether. In 
order to be eligible for a prize, both the an- 
swers and the page numbers on which answers 
are found must be given. 

Answers should be written briefly. Do not 
repeat the question. 

Where two or more in a group work together 
only one set should be sent in and in such a 
case only one prize will be awarded. 

All answers must reach us not later than 
December 31, 1940, to receive credit. 
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THE FOREIGN MISSION CHRONICLE West China, in Massachusetts, 
N ber, 11. 

From the cradle to the grave in missionary service George H. Br a DD. wtind, 
a Sic killed in automobile accident 
No births ‘have been reported Mr. and .Mrs. Stephen J. God- November 21, at Lynchburg, 

since the previous Chronicle dard, from San Francisco, No- Va. en route to Florida. 
P : Mary Washington  Bacheler, 


vember 17, to East China. 
ARRIVED APPOINTED 
Rev. and Mrs. D. C. Graham of Rev. Maurice Blanchard, at the 
West China, July 1, 1939, in = November Board meeting, to [BILHORN FOLDING 
New York. Dima: ORGANS 


M.D., retired, in Newton Center, 
Mass., November 5. 














Miss Mildred Proctor, of East Esther Salzman, R.N., at the ee 3 amon 

China, September 9, in Seattle. November meeting of the Wom- | “Durabies lnearensives Easy 
Mrs. J. H. Telford and daughter 20'S Board, to East China. —. Te 

Margaret, from Burma, Novem- Diep Gites ee cae oe 

ber 14, in Canada. W. R. Morse, M.D., retired, of | !414McLean Ave. Dept.M_ Chicago. Ill. 
CFSE ESSE SSS ESE SE SEES EE EEE EEE EEE TEESE ESET EEE EEE EEE E EEE EEE ET EEE EEE EEE EE EEE EEE FF 





EASTERN’S NEW HOME AFTER FEBRUARY 1, 1940 


We wish you most heartily A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


EASTERN is preparing to serve in a larger way than ever before. Become a partner in this important 
work. Student Aid Funds are needed. Send your Gift to help consecrated men and women secure a 
sound, cultural and conservative training for Christian leadership. Write to The Registrar for a Catalog. 


Che Castern Baptist Theological Seminary 


GORDON PALMER, President 1808-18 SO. RITTENHOUSE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Author Unknown 


Who first gave expression to the 

beautiful sentiment on the cover? 

For many years literary critics 
have searched in vain for the man 
who wrote or said the words that 
appear on the cover of this New 
Year issue of Missions. The search 
goes back as far as the second 
century as students have tried to 
identify the author by comparing 
this with the writings of men of 
similar trend of thought. Thus 
Marcus Aurelius, Ali, who was son- 
in-law of Mohammed, Thomas 
Carlyle, Lord Chesterfield, Joseph 
Addison, publisher of The London 
Spectator, and others have been 
considered as possible authors. The 
London correspondent of The New 
York Times on May 23, 1921, 
described it as, ““One of the finest 
utterances that has ever gone 
a-begging for an author.” The 
majority of literary experts seem 
agreed in believing that the origi- 
nator was Stephen Grellet, a noted 
French writer and preacher who 
lived from 1773 to 1855. Renounc- 
ing Roman Catholicism, he left 
France and came to America, 
where he adopted the Quaker faith 
and made extensive preaching 
tours throughout the United States. 


WHO’S WHO 
In This Issue 


George C. Alborn is pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Antigo, Wis. 

S. S. Beath is a member of the fac- 
ulty of the University of Shanghai. 

G. Clifford Cress is an Associate 
Secretary of the Ministers and Mis- 
sionaries Benefit Board. 

J. W. Decker is the Foreign Mission 
Society’s Secretary for the Far East. 

Florence Lerrigo, a daughter of Home 
Secretary P. H. J. Lerrigo, is on the 
staff of the American Mission to Lepers. 

Raymond L. Spoerri is pastor of the 
Baptist Church in Warren, R. I. 

Gustaf A. Sword is a missionary in 
Burma, in service since 1921. 

Walter E. Woodbury is the Home 


Mission Secretary of Evangelism. 
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Hr a. Teale 
C WORRY OUR 
HAPPY ANNUITANTS 


Desprre the “ups and downs” of world conditions the Ameri- 
can Bible Society has never failed to meet the payments on 
Annuity Agreements. No coupons to clip, no papers to sign and 
mail. You simply receive your checks at stated intervals... 
that’s all there is to a plan which has brought comfort and good 
cheer to thousands of men and women in all parts of the country. 


Annuity Agreements are frequently used to provide for the future years of 
a loved one whose present income is temporary or insufficient. Why not get 
the full story on this safe, practical plan which not only gives security and 
peace of mind for the coming*years, but also gives you the happy satisfac- 
tion of knowing you are helping to extend the important Bible ministry all 
over the world. ; 


We will gladly send the booklet “A Gift that Lives” to all who are inter- 
ested. For your convenience, the coupon below is ready to fill out and mail. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


American Bible Society, Bible House, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, without obligation, your booklet B-30 
entitled “A Gift That Lives”. 


AN 
INCOME 
ASSURED 


; 





¥ 
: 
| 
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LETTERS 


From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


I know that you did not realize it, 
but the very vivid description of condi- 
tions, “Just Before Zero in Europe,” 
was more like ‘a man-of-the-world 
newspaper man’s story than that of a 
devoted Christian leader. I have heard 
missionaries from the war zone in 


China. Their reports have been in 
much different vein. Please refer to “I 
hoped that the first one would kill us 
both,” “‘apioushope,” “nervous Ameri- 
cans,” “with sickness of heart and 
troubled mind,” “‘to reason with him 
would have been as impossible,”’ “no 
language ‘has words sufficiently ade- 
quate to express the relief.” My 
brother, I humbly believe that you 





® January, 1940 


ought to have set us Baptists a better 
example of Christian fortitude, trust, 
self-forgetfulness and missionary zeal. 
H. W. George, Laguana Beach, Cal. 
= 

Although you receive many letters 
of this nature yet I feel that I must 
tell you how excellent I think the arti- 
cle in the November Missrons, “‘Just 
Before Zero in Europe.” Your previous 





Higley’s Commentary 


Every Verse Explained. 320 
pages, nearly 300,000 words, 5 
~ new features for 1940. Order from 

your bookseller..Price only $1.00 
postpaid. Pocket Quarterly and 
196 page Christian Worker's 
Catalog FREE. Write 


THE HIGLEY PRESS 
Dept. M.S. Butler, Ind. 
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He draws as 
he speaks 


From The Waco News-Tribune, Texas, November 8th 


. “CHARLES A. WELLS received the greatest ovation BAYLOR 
*» UNIVERSITY has given in years at the conclusion of his presenta- 
tions on CHRIST AND WORLD NEED” 


The CHARLES A. WELLS Conferences on Christ and World Need 
152 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Eight great days for your church and community — 
plans must be made well in advance 





A STUDY IN BIOLOGY 


It is Saturday afternoon in December. Snow has not yet fallen. And 
the squirrel, whom the students have named Benjamin Franklin 


wonders whether the students have left for good or whether they will be back with peanuts and other prov- 
ender to help him spend the winter in sleekness and fatness. 





A Popular 
Campus Pet 


Erect and spry the squirrel stands, 


Alert for friend and foe; 
He’ll eat from friendly student hands, 
Say “Boo” and watch him go! 


For information, catalogs and bulletins, write to PresmENT WiLL1AM Gear Spencer, LL.D. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE « 


Franklin, Indiana 
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acquaintance with the ground, your 
up-to-date information, your ability 
broadly to survey, and your graphic 
style make the story, in my opinion, 
one of the best that has been put out on 
the European situation. Rev. Mitchell 
Bronk, Philadelphia, Pa. 
= 

May I add a word of appreciation 
for the article, “Just Before Zero in 
Europe.” It was excellent, and pro- 
vided me with a good illustration for 
last Sunday’s sermon. — Rev. Bradford 
S. Abernethy, Columbia, Mo. 

= 

Allow me to express my appreciation 
of the magazine which you so ably 
edit. I do not always agree with you 
in your editorials. Nevertheless I find 
them very invigorating and thought- 
provoking. — Rev. R. L. Decker, Fort 


Collins, Col. 
eS 


Enclosed please find check for which 
please send Missions, the best mis- 
sionary publication we know of, to the 
Carnegie Public Library of Clarkston, 
Washington. This is a bit of missionary 
promotion work done by our Women’s 
Missionary Society.—Rev. Hugh P. 
Andrews, Clarkston, Wash. 

=I 


MISSIONS Was Grateful on 
Both Thanksgiving Days 


There were two Thanksgiving 
Days in November, the 23rd and 
the 30th of the month. And Mis- 
stons had cause for double Thanks- 
giving. The subscription trend up- 
ward was well maintained through- 
out the month. November brought 
a total of 2,856 subscriptions as 
compared with 2,741 in November 
a year ago, a net gain of 115 for the 
month. 

The two Thanksgiving Days 
have passed into history, but 
thanks are still due the Club Man- 
agers, pastors, and all friends of the 
magazine who helped keep the 
trend upward. 

The score: 74 months up and 
only 5 months down since the up 
trend started in the spring of 1933, 
nearly seven years ago. 








Which Road America? 


CarTOON NuMBER 65 By CHARLES A. WELLS 








OWERFUL forces make nations go to war. Greed for profits 

or territory, stimulated race hatreds, desire for revenge, the 
urge of imperialism, when fanned into flame by deceitful propa- 
ganda, transform peaceful people into war-mad patriots. 

Other forces prevent people from going to war. Their pressure 
can be so powerful as to compel a nation to pause before making 
the fatal plunge. These forces emanate from true religion, 
sound education, human sympathy, the desire to alleviate 
suffering, and kindred activities. They demonstrate the power 
of redemptive love to make men something more noble and 
valuable than cannon fodder. 

There is no hope for the peoples of Asia and Europe to escape 
the horrors of war until these spiritual forces are so increased 
and strengthened as to overcome the forces that have plunged 
their nations into war. 

In America these forces still seem strong. At the beginning of 
another year how imperative it is that the people of the United 
States feel their continued power and heed the traffic guide who 
seeks to direct them away from the road that leads to war and 
into the highway that leads to peace.—Cuartes A. WELLS. 









































LIFE BEGINS 


What wilt the New Year, or what will life, bring to these Chinese war 

babies born in the maternity section of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital in Shanghai? 

The record of deliveries in this hospital is 20 babies in 24 hours. The largest 
number in the nursery at one time was 91 babies 














Courtesy of the Eptscopa 
Board of Foretgn Misstonsy 


There are 58 babies in the picture. Count them and verify the total. A bit 

of adhesive tape on forehead and foot of each child safeguards identifica- 

tion. All were born during the prolonged stress and anguish that Japan 
brought to China 


Will the boy babies grow up to become cannon fodder in some later war? 
Will the girl babies grow up to be raped by Japanese soldiers in another 
sack of Nanking? 
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The Dark New Year 





SHE old year has surely been dark 
%! enough. Its London and Berlin blackouts 
§2S! are but symbols of the total eclipse of 
GP! the spiritual values that give meaning 
ic 4) to life. Yet the new year looms still 
darker. Its conventional greeting is the saluta- 
tion of disillusionment. Where today can any- 
body look for a Happy New Year? Sharecropper 
destitution in America, the agony of China, the 
concentrated brutality of a Nazi concentration 
camp, the new Jewish ghetto in what was 
Poland, the titanic clash of empires—what are 
these but tragic evidences of how humanity has 
lost its way, its sense of direction, its hope of 
tomorrow, its awareness of God. 

Yet out of the new year darkness there 
emerges an insistent challenge. Amid the con- 
stant, insidious,.and often unrecognizable propa- 
ganda, it demands that America remain at 
peace. We need to preserve our sanity. Reason 
must control our emotions. Intelligence must 
direct our sympathies. Otherwise we shall 
again be infected with the poison of propa- 
gandized hatred and again be lured into the 
frenzy of Europe’s imperial politics. There can 
be but one consequence of Europe’s war mad- 
ness. An exhausted, impoverished, devastated 
continent must eventually look to the sanity 
and fairmindedness of America for help in a 
just and lasting peace. “Not so much by our 
worthiness as by the ill fortune of others,” 
says Yale’s President, Charles Seymour, “the 
United States has become the haven of refuge 
for the higher interests of mankind without 
which the world must lapse into barbarism.” 

The new year brings the heartbreaking cry of 
human misery. Who can describe the suffering 
of China? Yet only an infinitesimal fraction has 
been alleviated. Who can visualize the relief 














need soon to arise in Europe? We should prepare 
for it now and act promptly when the call comes, 
as Dr. W. O. Lewis has intimated on page 35. 
“Let me do it now,” wrote the Unknown 
Author on the front cover, “‘for I shall not pass 
this way again.” It is America’s high privilege 
and glorious destiny to be the world’s Good 
Samaritan. 

The new year warns of the menace to the 
American way of life. With iron heel the world 
is crushing all the values that we hold precious. 
Nothing seems sacred. Democracy, individual 
personality, freedom of the human spirit, 
religious liberty, the State for man and not man 
for the State, all can here be swept away, even 
as they have been swept away elsewhere. All 
have been bought with a price. For America 
to preserve them and to be true to herself is 
the new year’s call to American patriotism. 

Above all, the new year magnifies the world 
fellowship of the Christian church, the sole sur- 
viving agency that still unites and _ holds 
humanity together. All else is pulling it apart. 
In this disintegrating world the Christian is 
sure of one unshakable fact. Christ is its only 
deliverance, its only hope. On no other founda- 
tion can any new and enduring world order be 
built. To proclaim it in word and to make it real 
in life is the year’s supreme challenge. For its 
achievement God’s infinite resources are avail- 
able. “No man-made crisis or man-made 
tragedy is beyond God’s control,” said Dr. 
William Axling at Los Angeles. “He is still the 
divine architect working out His plan for 
humanity.” 

A dark new year surely lies ahead. Yet its 
impenetrable darkness is pierced by a gleam of 
light that can, if the followers of Christ so will it, 
become the dawn of a new and glorious day. 
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Not a Happy New Year 
for Czechoslovakia 


HE year 1939 was not a happy year for the little 
country in Central Europe once known as Czecho- 
slovakia. Dismembered by the Munich Pact in Oc- 
tober, 1938, and forcibly annexed as a “protecto- 
rate” of Germany in March, 1939, the land has dis- 
appeared from the map. But the spirit of John Hus 
still lives as was tragically evidenced by the patriotic 
demonstrations in Prague in November which had 
to be crushed by the German police. According to 
press reports, a dozen students were executed, hun- 
dreds of others were sentenced to German concentra- 
tion camps, while the University of Prague was or- 
dered closed for three years. The inference is plain. 
Germany expects three years hence still to rule over 
Czechoslovakia whose independence ought to be one 
of the objectives of the present war. “I come from 
the land that was, is not, and yet shall be,” predicted 
a Czech delegate to the Baptist World Congress. 
Although all patriotic demonstrations are now 
rigidly suppressed, there has as yet been no govern- 


The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 
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Honoring the memory of John Hus in Prague on 
July 6, 1939, the 524th anniversary of his martyr- 
dom. Baptists hold a baptismal service and 
patriotic Czechs celebrate at sunset at the John 
Hus Memorial. Such patriotic occasions are 


now forbidden 


ment interference in the life of the churches. News 
from Baptists in Czechoslovakia now is infrequent 
because of censorship. Moreover the churches have 
been affiliated with the Baptist churches of Germany. 
Nevertheless the spirit of evangelism Survives. 

Each picture thus tells its own dramatic story. 


The War Brings the First Test 
to the Christian World Fellowship 


HE world-wide fellowship of the Christian 

church, so superbly demonstrated at Madras 
last December, now in time of war faces its first 
test. Will America respond to the call for aid for the 
missions of the churches in the countries at war? 
German, French, and probably also British missions 
will need our help. In the previous war, when mis- 
sionaries were interned and repatriated, adjoining 
missions of neutral nationality assumed the task of 
supervising the work from which their Christian 
friends had been removed. American churches con- 
tributed more than $1,700,000 in extra funds to 
maintain that work. Through the efforts of the 
International Missionary Council, the properties of 
these missions were separated from other “enemy 
alien properties” and were placed in charge of 
trustees. In article 431 the Versailles treaty recog- 
nized the principle that missionary property was 
different from other property and it was excluded 
from the properties transferred to the Reparations 
Fund. After some five or six years the trustees were 
permitted to restore this missionary property to the 
original owners who were then able to resume their 
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missionary service in the colonies from which they 
had been expelled during the war. 

Information of what is happening now is not yet 
complete, but it is already known that in India all 
men in the German missions have been interned. 
Neighboring missions are being called upon to aid 
the churches deprived of the help of these German 
missionaries. In Africa financial help is immediately 
needed for the missions in Tanganyika. German 
missionaries in other countries will need support 
because it will be impossible for them to receive 
funds from Germany. What help }'rench and British 
missions may need is not yet known. Undoubtedly 
with Europe greatly impoverished by the war, the 
churches in America must stand ready to give aid. 

The International Missionary Council has author- 
ized its treasurer to open a fund for “ Missions af- 
fected by the War.” Contributions so designated 
may be sent to the Baptist Foreign Board or direct to 
the International Missionary Council, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

American churches dare not be interested merely 
in their own security. They will pray and work that 
America may not be drawn into this war so that her 
strength may be given to the reconciliation of the 
nations and to the rebuilding of the world. 


A World Alliance Peace Program 
for American Churches 


T ITS recent annual meeting in New York, the 
World Alliance and Church Peace Union pro- 
posed a ten-point peace program. Frankly admitting 
that the failure of the United States to assume its due 
share of responsibility in international affairs, has 
been a contributing cause of the present world 
catastrophe, the Alliance urges the following pro- 
gram. It is to be sent to all churches with the recom- 
mendation that its general terms be translated into 
specific projects for action. 


1. Strengthen in every practicable way the efforts of our 
government to keep the United States out of war. 

2. Support all efforts to seek a peace based on justice for 
all nations, and urge our government and people to 
make all necessary sacrifices to that end. 

3. Promote measures to lessen American economic par- 
ticipation in aggression. 

4. Organize public opinion against the exploitation of war 
for private gain and in support of legislation to curb 
war profiteering. 

5. Combat all propaganda that tends to create warped 
judgments, unjust animosities and intolerant attitudes. 

6. Help to protect democratic ideals and safeguard the 
civil liberties guaranteed to all citizens. 
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7. Work for adequate peace machinery and stress the 
duty of the United States to codperate. 

8. Strengthen the international good will efforts of the 
churches and their world fellowship. 

9. Relieve the suffering of the victims of war through im- 
mediate and continuous humanitarian aid. 

10. Strengthen the faith of people in the possibility of a 

peaceful world, and urge a deeper dedication to the 
sacrifice necessary to that end. 


The annual meeting also adopted a resolution de- 
nouncing the subterfuge by which American ships 
sought to escape the restrictions of the neutrality 
law through registering under some other Latin 
American republic. The Alliance appealed to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt “to prevent the plan from being 
carried into action.” 


Two Decades of Growth 
in American Roman Catholicism 


CCORDING to the 1939 edition of The Roman 
Catholic Directory, as summarized in The New 
York Times, 21,406,507 persons (including children) 
in the United States (including Alaska and Hawaii), 
are enrolled as members of the Roman Catholic 
Church. A gain of 239,827 is recorded for the year. 
Growth over a period of 20 years has been relatively 
steady, with total gain of 1,293,749 for the decade 
1919-1929 and 2,563,434 for the decade 1929-1939. 
The United States is divided into 19 archdioceses and 
96 dioceses. There are 18,757 churches, an increase of 
329 over the preceding year. The number of clergy 
increased by 872 to a total of 33,540. Last year, three 
new theological seminaries were established, raising 
the total to 209, with 16,746 students enrolled, an 
increase of 762. Other educational institutions include 
181 colleges for men, 677 colleges for women, 1,362 
high schools and 7,561 parochial elementary schools, 
the latter attended by 2,106,970 children. With such 
high enrolment the Catholic insistence on maintain- 
ing control over its educational system is easily under- 
standable. Three cities in the United States have 
more than one million Roman Catholics in their 
populations, viz.: Brooklyn with 1,169,054, Chicago 
with 1,400,000 and Boston with 1,027,544. 

The Roman Catholic population in America, 
21,406,507, is admittedly large; yet it is only 15 per 
cent of the total in the United States. Why then was it 
necessary for a detachment of the United States 
Army to participate in the funeral of the late Cardinal 
Hayes of New York? And why was it necessary for 
the United States Government to be represented at 
the Pope’s coronation by its Ambassador to England? 


REMARKABLE REMARKS, usually appearing on this page, be- 


cause of space limitation are transferred temporarily to page 26 
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Along the 
Into China 


The New Church 


Back Road 


The new church com- 
pleted and awaiting the 
dedication service 


By GusTAF A. SWORD 


The story of a remarkable achievement in building the new 
church near the highway along which trucks travel in an 
unending caravan, carrying arms and munitions into China 
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AIN or shine, day and 
night we hear the 
grinding gears of huge 
trucks heavily loaded with 
munitions and arms as they 
worm their way through 
our mountains on towards 
China. They are bringing 
supplies for China’s war 
against Japan’s invasion. 
Along this most impor; 
tant highway there is a 
landmark that, we trust 
for centuries to come, will 
quietly testify of the Prince 
of Peace. On a hilltop at 
the town of Kutkai only a 





NOTE.—The new automobile high- 
way along which Dr. J. W. Decker 
made his memorable trip last year 
(See MISSIONS, September, 1939, page 
392) is rapidly being equipped with 
modern travel facilities. The con- 
struction of six modern hotels is 
planned within the next months, 
located between Kunming, capital 
of Yunnan Province, in China and 
Lashio in northeastern Burma. Serv- 
ice stations are also to be installed to 
furnish gasoline and other supplies. 
Soon American tourists going to the 
Far East will take their cars along as 
they have been doing on their summer 
trips to Europe.—ED. 


Little did we dream of 
such progress and such 
achievement as this 15 
years ago, when for the 
first time we passed through 
Kutkai. Perhaps you are 
wondering if missions are 
making new gains even in 
our day. Listen to this! 
There was only one Chris- 
tian family in Kutkai and 
vicinity 15 years ago, and 
this one family needed to 
be revived. The father of 
the house had drifted 
back into paganism and 
did not harbor very kind 
thoughts toward our mis- 








half-mile from the road 
stands the beautiful new 
Baptist church and seminary 
building just completed. 


BELOW: Stones and mortar had 
to be hauled in primitive fashion. 
RIGHT: Walls of the church 
ready for the building of the roof 











sion. Today in this large 
territory there are Christians 
in every village. At least a 


BELOW: No derricks were avail- 

able, So the long and heavy rafters 

for supporting the roof had to be 
hoisted in place by hand labor 
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thousand families are facing the future with 
Christ as their leader. A dozen small schools are 
scattered in the larger villages. And now in the 
town of Kutkai we have the newest station in 
Burma. We took a tract of land that only five 
years ago was a wild jungle and turned it into a 
garden. On a hill overlooking the town of Kut- 
kai, as well as the mission station, towers our 
new stone church. Just below the church we have 
built our mission bungalow. Below the bungalow 
are the other buildings for the seminary, such as 
two dormitories, dining hall and kitchen, a 
teacher’s house, carpenter and blacksmith shop 
and many smaller buildings. 

How did we get the church? The other day 
some Indian village traders came and congratu- 
lated me, as they had heard that I had won a 





large sum of money in the Burma Government 
Lottery! That was their only way of explaining 
the financing of our new church. Government 
officials think we built the church with money 
from America. But the fact is the building has 
been paid for by money donated by the Kachins. 
Six years ago I began seriously to make plans 


for a church building at Kutkai. At that time I: 


designed and drew a building that would cost 
not more than 3,000 rupees—a large sum to be 
raised among our people. But the matter was 
postponed. Then three years ago I planned for a 
church that would cost not more than 7,000 
rupees. Our people gave me some awesome 
glances, wondering where I intended to get the 
money. As we finally came to build, otr faith 
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had increased until we thought we could plan 
for a church that would cost at least 10,000 
rupees. At one of our Bible conferences the teach- 
ers, preachers and leaders present subscribed 


Bs 


_ ABOVE: Mr. Sword ex- 
_ plaining the intricacies of 
© masonry to a willing helper 


LEFT: Laying the founda- 

it tions for the new church. 

5 In the distance the town 

of Kutkai and the Kachin 
Hills 


BELOW: Rev. and Mrs. 
Gustaf A. Sword and a 
Bible conference 


about 6,000 rupees. With these promises and 
with the sum of 3,000 rupees which we had saved 
and collected during previous years, we set out 
to build the new church. From the very begin- 
ning I made it very clear to our people that we 








Because of heavy rains a temporary thatched shed 
had to be erected while the work was in progress 


would build for cash only. When the money 
stopped coming in we would stop building. As 
we engaged no contractor and used only local 
labor, we could follow that building policy. But 
I am glad to say we never needed to close down 
because of lack of funds. We have been able to 
continue with the construction until the building 
now stands here finished. We do not owe even 
one penny. All is complete. All is paid for. 
That is a comfortable feeling! 

As for the need, all had agreed that we simply 
had to have a building. Our little bamboo hut 
used for a chapel had long ago become too small. 
We dared not invite people to come to our 
services as there was no place to sit. Often people 
had to stand outside because the chapel was full. 
During the rainy season that was not pleasant. 
And the unpleasant odor from people crowded 
together in wet clothing can better be imagined 
than described. Mothers would sit with their 
babies slung on their backs but, as the meeting 
would proceed, the babies would squirm and 
whine and cause no end of embarrassment to the 
mothers as well as to the audience. And this 
would not improve the offensive odor. On Com- 
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munion Sunday, especially, we could not con- 
duct the service in a dignified manner. The dea- 
cons who pass the bread and the cup had to step 
over many arms and legs in order to get around 
to all. I used to come away from our communion 
service sick at heart because of what I saw and 
smelled and felt on these occasions that should 
have been moments of quietness and peace, of 
dignity and beauty. 

And as for our Bible school, until now we have 
not had a decent place where our classes could 
meet. One of our classes met in the dining room 
of our school, while the other class was held on 
our own narrow front verandah. But now the 
students and teachers can do their work so much 
better in our new. splendid classrooms with 
blackboards, maps and other equipment. 

The church itself is nothing pretentious to 
Americans or Europeans, who have always 
worshipped in beautiful edifices; but to our 
Kachin people it is wonderful. This is the first 
real church ever built for the Kachins. Most of 
our people have never before seen a true church 
building. The church is made of stone locally dug 
and hauled by oxcarts. One of the young men 
who graduated from our Bible school has cut 
every stone that went into the corners, but- 
tresses and arches. We taught him how to cut 
the stone. I procured the necessary tools and 
gave him several lessons. Today he is a very good 
stonecutter. He has been offered a good job with 
big pay if he should care to accept. We are trying 
our best to persuade him to stay with us. This 
young man is a very fine Lisu Christian. He also 
is a very apt pupil along other lines. After I had 
helped him build the first three stone arches, he 
alone built all the remaining 44 arches of the 
church. We have been able almost entirely to 
use local labor. One Indian mason and a few 
Chinese carpenters were the only skilled labor- 
ers, and they were employed only at times. Be- 
cause of this we have been able to build the 
church at very reasonable cost. As the building 
stands today it represents an outlay of 12,000 
rupees, but this includes also an organ given us 
by the local woman’s societies and the church 
bell cast in Mandalay and donated to us by some 
of our Kachin boys in the British army. The 
building can seat comfortably about 500 but, of 
course, many more can be crowded in when occa- 
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sion demands it. There are two large classrooms 
for the Bible Training School. 

From the very beginning the financing of the 
enterprise has been a source of inspiration. The 
Kachins have taken a deep interest in the proj- 
ect, and money has come in from the most un- 
expected sources. A non-Christian chief sent in 
100 rupees. The largest donation came from a 
retired army officer, who gave 500 rupees. But 
most of the donations have been in smaller 
amounts. The Kachins now are amazed because 
they never thought so much money could be 
raised among themselves in free-will offerings 
and in such a short time. It has been a revelation 
to them of their own strength. Thus we have 
built a monument not only to the glory of Christ 
but also to the honor of the Kachin Christians. 
It is their money and their energy that has gone 
into this building. It is hard for Government 
officers and others who know of the poverty of 
the Kachins to believe that the Kachins them- 
selves have paid for this church. 

An undertaking such as this would have been 
impossible a few years ago. It is the Kachin mis- 
sion that has taught these people thrift and 
raised their standard of living. This mission has 
planted schools all over the district. Many of our 
former students are today earning fairly large 
salaries. Many people, who only a few years ago 
lived a life of carelessness and drunkenness, 
preyed upon by all kinds of diseases, are now re- 
spectable, industrious, and healthy Christians. 
It is the support of members such as these that 
has enabled us to build this edifice, a testimony 
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Courtesy of the New York Times 

Map showing the route of the new highway from 

Burma -into China. The new Kuthai church is 
northeast of Lashio near the China border 


to the Christian faith and Christian progress 
among the Kachins who live along both sides of 
the new Burma-China Highway. 





Human Misery That Defies Description 





Dr. John W. Decker, Foreign 
Secretary of the American Baptist 
Foreign Missionary Society, re- 
cently sent the following letter to 
Mr. Fred Atkins Moore, Director 
of the Church Committee for China 
Relief: “During extensive travels 
in West and Southwest China, as 
well as visits to Swatow, Shanghai, 





and Hangchow, I saw and heard 
enough to convince me that China’s 
desperate need for relief of the des- 
titute, homeless, sick and wounded 
civilians has not yet been suffi- 
ciently comprehended. Multitudes 
have had to face vast destruction 
of homes, livestock, crops, sup- 
plies, factories, and industries, and 


the complete paralysis of com- 
munity economic life. The sum 
total of human want and suffering 
defies words to describe it. It is a 
challenge to the conscience and 
generosity of Christendom which 
Christians will neglect at their 
own spiritual and moral peril. The 
need is desperate.” 
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FACTS AND FOLKS 


Dr. W. O. Lewis, new General 


Secretary of the Baptist World 
Alliance, who was elected to that 
position at the Atlanta Congress, 
had planned to sail for England in 
September and to establish his of- 
fice at the Alliance headquarters in 
London. But the war interfered. 
When he can sail, whether the 
U.S. State Department will issue a 
passport and permit him to go to 
Europe, and whether under present 
war conditions the Alliance office 
should remain in London or be 
established in some neutral country 
like Switzerland, cannot now be 
determined. During this period of 
uncertainty Dr. Lewis has made 


good use of his time in the United 


States by engaging in extensive 
deputation service. From Septem- 
ber Ist until November 15th he 
visited numerous churches in the 
territory of the Northern Baptist 
Convention. From November 15th 
until the end of December he made 
similar visits to the churches 
in the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion. Probably no American Bap- 
tist is more thoroughly informed 
as to the history and progress of 
Baptists in Europe. His 18 years of 
service as the Foreign Board’s 
Special European Representative 
have given him an amazing knowl- 
edge and experience that will be of 
inestimable value when the time 
comes for him to establish his office 
in Europe. 


Brooks House at Hammond, 
Indiana, recently celebrated. its 
20th anniversary. It is named in 
honor of the ‘late Charles A. 
Brooks, former Executive Secre- 
tary of the Home Mission Society. 
It is now of more than historic 
interest that this great Christian 
Center had its origin in a mission 
Sunday school conducted by the 


News brevities reported 
from all over the world 





First Baptist Church of Hammond, 
Indiana, during the pastorate of 





Missionary Oddities 
Number 18 
SomEBopy’s DoLLAR 


HE prize story of the year 

in the Men’s Hospital in 
Suifu, West China, is that of a 
poor lad who was playing bare- 
footed on the city wall. 

As he jumped from stone to 
stone, he missed his footing, 
and hurtled down to the paved 
street below. It was a gruesome 
object that was brought to 
us, when the poor distracted 
mother carried the insensible 
and bloody body in her arms 
to our dispensary. 

She was so poor that she 
could not even pay the regis- 
tration fee, which amounts to 
about three or four cents, home 
currency. But an emergency 
like this must be cared for. 
After Dr. Chuang had cleaned 
him up and taken the needed 
stitches, we put. him into the 
ward. He remained uncon- 
scious for several days. Then 

' he began to sense pain, which 
meant a final “come-back.”’ 
And in a fortnight he was well 
enough to go home! 

Can you imagine the pleas- 
ure it was to be able to give 
back this sturdy lad to his 
anxious mother? And it was 
somebody’s DOLLAR that 
paid all the expense of his 
hospital stay. 

What a satisfactory invest- 
ment it makes!—C. E. Tomp- 
kins, M.D. 











the late Rev. Floyd Adams. For 
he was the father of Dr. Earl 
Frederick. Adams, new General 
Director of Promotion. 
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Spending a wedding anni- 
versary in a tent can be quite ro- 
mantic, but for Rev. and Mrs. 
T. V. Witter in India the lack of 
privacy made romance somewhat 
difficult. “When the rains came 
(this was in India but it had nothing 
to do with the moving picture film.— 
Ep.) the people crowded into our 
10 x 10 foot tent,’ wrote Mrs. 
Witter. “They covered our floor 
mats with dirt and left us scarcely 
a breathing place. When you put 
two cots, two chairs, and a table 
inside so small a tent there is 
scarcely space left in which to turn 
around. We are traveling on this 
evangelistic tour by bus, oxcart, 
bicycle and on foot, because our 
automobile is sadly in need of 
repairs. But everywhere we have 
experienced glorious Christian fel- 
lowship with the Indian people.” 


Comfortable, yet without any 
of the comforts of home, seems to 
be descriptive of the house in 
which Dr. and Mrs. C. E. Chaney 
are making their home on their 
return to Burma after their recent 
furlough. “We have a spacious 
airy house,”’ wrote Mrs. Chaney, 
“and are very comfortable, al- 
though we have no ice-box, no bath 
tub, no stove, no plumbing of any 
kind, no telephone, no radio. Weather 
not bad; around 80 with lots of 
rain. We have not decided what 
to do with the very generous gift 
from the folks of my home church. 
They insisted it was to be used for 
‘personal luxuries.” We think a 
nice radio would be a delightful 
luxury and it would mean much 
to these young people here.” 
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Their Name 
Is Legion 


By FLORENCE LERRIGO 


The world’s population includes more than | 


10,000,000 lepers. This informing article 

gives a picturesque glimpse into the serv- 

ice of two Baptist missionaries in the 

relentless battle against humanity’s most 
loathsome disease 


NOTE.—The scheduling of the 
Olympic Games in 1940 at Helsinki, 
Finland (transferred from Tokyo be- 
cause of Japan’s war in China), should 
serve to remind American Baptists 
that a former Olympic Champion is 
one of their foreign missionaries. 
Since 1930 he and his twin brother 
have been stationed at a remote, iso- 
lated post in the No Man’s Land 
between Burma and China where 
they are fighting leprosy.—ED. 


ARLY in 1924 Ray Buker wrote his first 
letter to Foreign Secretary Joseph Robbins. 
In it he said: 

It may help you to remember me if I remind you 
that I am the champion two-miler of America. On the 
4th of July, I am to run one more race in San Fran- 
cisco. Then I wish to go to the most difficult foreign 
mission field in the world. 


*? Fe. a ‘3 
a eN ' Be ea: 





One of the leper asylums in Kengtung, Burma, 
established by Dr. Richard Buker 








A leper in Keng- 
tung. Not much is 
left of his fingers 
or toes and the 
disease has also 
disfigured his 
face. But he does 
his part for the 
leper colony by 
working daily in 
the paddy freld 





For three successive years he had been winner 
of the Maine Intercollegiate cross-country runs. 
He had established an American record for the 
two-mile run of 9 minutes, 253¢ seconds. In the 
Olympics of 1924 he was the only American to 
place in the 1,500 meter event. This record fin- 
ished, he wanted to undertake work that would 
fully try his mettle. 

Dick Buker, Ray’s twin brother, was also an 
athlete and a runner. Ray’s desire for a difficult 
job was matched only by Dick’s ardour. To- 
gether with their wives they went to the offices 
of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Soci- 
ety. Dr. Robbins, himself a veteran missionary, 
pointed to a small pink area on a great map 
covering his desk. He told them of the Mong 
Lem field in the borderland between Burma and 
southwest China and of the isolation, loneliness, 
hardship and suffering of that distant station. It 
was a veritable No Man’s Land. 

“We will go,” they said. 

Their decision led to prompt action by the 
Board of Managers, and in 1930 Richard, now 
a doctor, and Raymond, an ordained minister, 
with their wives, found themselves on the fron- 


', tier of Burma. It was here that they first encoun- 
- tered the terrible scourge of leprosy. 


The doctor was discouraged. “No more dis- 


' couraging fact can be seen or talked about than 


leprosy in the Orient,” wrote Dr. Buker. “My 
first reaction when I came out here to do medical 
work was that I could do nothing for these sorely 
stricken people. And I was right. I really could do 
nothing. I had no money, no medicine, no place 
in which to keep lepers. Thus time went on, and 
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though in reality they were slowly breaking my 
heart, I had to tell the lepers who kept coming to 
me that I could do nothing for them. Finally a 
leper came who had been sick only four months. 


RIGHT: 


Raymond Buker as he 
looked when he was 
America’s champion 
two-mile runner in 
the Olympic Games. 
He ran two miles in 9 
minutes and 25% sec- 
onds. Since 1924 he 
has been a missionary 
in Burma 


BELOW: 


A typical outcast leper 
village in Northern 
Burma. The problem 
is to get these people 
into leper colonies for 
treatment 
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He was an excellent case to treat. He begged 
pitifully for help, and at last, because he prom- 
ised faithfully to come for his treatments every 
five days, I gave in. I sent for the special remedy 
needed and began treating him. [ urged him also 
to bring his leper friends. At the end of a year 
and a half during which period he had continued 
regularly to make the journey which took him 
all one day to come and all the next to return, I 
discharged him as apparently cured. . . . [now 
have twenty leper patients dependent upon our 
colony for medicine, food, clothes and protec- 
tion. They have come at such a rate of speed 
that I shall certainly have over 30 and perhaps 
50 by the time this letter reaches you.” This 
was written April 25, 1935. 

The ancient Egyptians called leprosy “Death 
before death.” For the condition of most of the 


- 10,000,000 lepers on earth today such a descrip- 


tion is still woefully true. Among the first piti- 
able victims to arouse the Bukers’ determination 
to attempt the impossible were some unhappy 
human beings who were living in the cemetery of 
Kengtung City. “They should be driven from 
the streets,”’ the Crown Prince of Kengtung once 
said, and the frightened citizens had agreed. So 
in this area of the dead, thrust out from fellow- 
ship with their living relatives and neighbors, 
the lepers shared their common fate, a living, 
horrible death. 

The government, backward and poor, proved 
unwilling to do anything for them. So the Bu- 
kers helped them to build an enclosure for them- 
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selves even on that undesirable site. Later, on 
a tract of farm land granted by the skeptical 
Prince, Dr. Buker moved these patients into one 
of his partially self-supporting colonies. Some 
are now symptom-free. All have experienced the 
defeat of terror and the victory of love’s trans- 
forming power. 

Dr. Buker’s plans are comprehensive. Step by 
step he is working out a definite program to rid 
Kengtung State of leprosy. In addition to the 


- 


Lepers at work erecting buildings for a new leper 
colony and leper asylum in Burma 


central colony in the Capital he now has nine 
other colonies located at suitable points near the 
frontiers of the state in order to check at its 
source the flow of lepers into the country. A 
clinic is conducted at each to probe still farther 
back and to attract those who cannot be induced 
to live in a colony. He is thus treating a total of 
about 800 leper patients. In the end he hopes to 
belt the state with treatment points and to make 
a survey which will discover the previously un- 
recognized lepers in every village. 

In the central colony every patient is taught 
to read and write, Bible study, and the therapeu- 
tic treatment of leprosy. The most apt pupils 
become assistants in the outlying colonies. 

Dr. Buker holds the conviction that medica- 
tion is only a fraction of the treatment necessary 
for the “‘cure”’ of leprosy. As a scientist he has 
experimented in his small Kengtung laboratory 
with chaulmoogra oil derivatives and other 
medications, and has developed for his patients 
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what he believes to be the most effective prepara- 
tion. Proper diet, hygienic living, and the cure of 
other diseases, such as malaria or yaws, are of 
the utmost importance. These together with the 
joy brought by their new-found faith are respon- 
sible for 75% of the progress in cases where 
leprosy has been arrested. 

Very recently the state government passed an 
order that all lepers must get off the roads and 
into colonies. Practically the only agencies 
equipped even meagerly to treat and care for 
lepers, are the mission colonies. They were con- 
sequently flooded with applicants. Their capac- 
ity was then about 800. It is estimated that 





leaving the hospital with their uninfected child. Ai 
Kam is now in charge of the Mg Hpayat colony 


there are more than 4,000 lepers in Kengtung 
State. 

“You can’t do this,” Dr. Buker said to the 
officials of the government. “You see, we can’t 
take care of so many. If you’re going to enforce 
this order, you will have to do something to help 
maintain our colonies.” 

Negotiations have therefore been started for a 
government subsidy for the central colony in 
Kengtung. Such assistance from the local gov- 
ernment for a part of the work now being carried 
on and supported by Baptist missions and by 
the American Mission to Lepers is a step in the 
right direction. Anti-leprosy education con- 
ducted by the Bukers is slowly awakening Keng- 
tung. The results of their work, gradually 
achieved, is the most convincing educational 


measure, 
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Recent triumphs in the cure of leprosy are Ai 
Kam and his family! Now free from infection, 
this man and his wife, once lepers, are ready to 
return to their own community, carrying with 
them their uninfected baby who was born during 
their residence at the colony. But the miracle of 
their recovery and their Christian re-birth, they 
wish to share with others less fortunate than 
themselves. Ai Kam has been chosen and 
trained to become the assistant in charge of one 
of the largest colonies. Together he and his wife, 
compassion and joy in their hearts, go out to 
heal men broken by the loathsome disease. 

From their teachers, the Buker brothers, they 
have learned to recognize leprosy and to treat it 
with the derivatives of Chaulmoogra oil. They 
have learned through personal experience that 
medicine is not the only thing needed for arrest- 
ing the disease. The spirit of the leper must be 
emancipated from fear and directed into cour- 
ageous, hopeful channels. By proper diet and the 
cure of auxiliary diseases, his body must be made 
strong to resist leprous germs. 

But Ai Kam and his wife know that the path 
they have chosen is no easy one. They face 
tragedy. How can they give life-restoring care to 
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all the ostracised human beings who will bring 
them their broken hopes and hopelessly ravaged 
bodies? Regardless, they go to work with Chris- 
tian faith that the dawn of a widening awareness 
among men will soon bring fuller support. 

“If your brother asks you to go with him a 
mile, go with him two.” In collegiate track meets 
Ray Buker, who was graduated from Bates Col- 
lege in 1922, was not content to run the mile. As 
a two-miler in 1921 he smashed the American 
record in 9 minutes and 253% seconds. 

The Buker brothers stand now, muscles taut, 
facing an incline on the steep course which they, 
themselves, may never finish. Ranged with them 
are not contenders for a goal but racers who run 
as in a relay for codperative achievement. They 
are called the men and women of the New Olym- 
pics. Their names are in “‘the book of second- 
milers.” 

They are the missionaries of Christ who in 50 
countries are waging the relentless fight against 
leprosy, humanity’s most loathsome disease. 


For stories of other leper missionaries write to the Amer- 
ican Mission to Lepers. For up-to-date news subscribe to 
the quarterly bulletin, Without the Camp. Bear in mind 
what your continued support of the American Mission to 
Lepers means in terms of Ai Kams. 
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A crowded market place in Burma. No one cares and no one seems to be worried as to how many 
lepers might be milling with the crowd, stopping at bazaar booths, handling food and agricultural 
products for sale, and subjecting other people to the possibility of infection 
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Facing Today’s Confusion 


and Uncertainty 


A reassuring appraisal of the rising tide of evangelism 







By 


WALTER E. 







WOODBURY 









The spacious and 

imposing campus 

of the Colgate- 

Rochester Divinity 

School at Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 




















throughout the area of the Northern Baptist Convention 


HROUGHOUT the United States from 

Maine to California there is evident today 
a genuine and rising concern for those who face 
the confusion and uncertainty of modern life 
without hope and without God. A new day in 
evangelism is upon us. The tide of spiritual 
concern has turned. It is no longer on the ebb. 
The evidences are many that interest in claiming 
lives for Christ is definitely on the increase. 
The strengthening of Departments of Evan- 
gelism by a number of Home Mission Societies 
in the last five years; the National Preaching 
Mission of the Federal Council of Churches with 
its emphasis on “‘preaching for a decision”’; the 
University Christian Mission with its approach 
to both faculty and students in the name of 
Christ; numerous simultaneous evangelistic 
movements covering whole cities or states, some- 
times denominational and sometimes _inter- 
denominational; calls to spiritual revival and 
a more aggressive evangelism from such bodies 
as our own Council on World Evangelization, 
and from the great congress of the Baptist 
World Alliance in Atlanta last July—all 
these events, not to mention many others, 
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evidence a revival of spiritual interest and of 
evangelism. 

Another sign of the times is the recent activ- 
ities of our Northern Baptist Theological 
Seminaries in promoting evangelism. Early in 
1939 one of the seminaries approached the 
Department of Evangelism of the Home Mission 
Society about the possibility of cooperation in 
arranging an outstanding conference on evan- 
gelism for the Baptist pastors of its area and 
constituency. The pastors who constitute the 
Evangelistic Committee of the Home Mission 
Board responded promptly and most favorably. 
They realized at once that this would greatly 
strengthen both evangelism and the seminaries. 

A communication was thereupon sent out to 
all nine Baptist seminaries suggesting that each 
be the host of a conference on spiritual revival 
and evangelism, providing free entertainment 
for the pastors of the vicinity at some period in 
the seminary year when dormitory facilities 
were available, also meals at cost, if possible, in 
the seminary dining halls. The Department of 
Evangelism promised aid, if needed, in financing 
the bringing in of competent evangelistic leader- 
ship from outside the immediate area of the 
seminary. State Conventiog secretaries and Area 
Directors of Evangelism were solicited to give 
publicity to these conferences. 

Every one of the nine seminaries cooperated 
heartily, in one way or another. Thus Crozer 
Seminary scheduled “‘Relevant Evangelism” as 








Wilkinson Hall at the Northern Baptist Theological 
Seminary in Chicago, Ill. 
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the theme of its regular spring convocation for 
pastors. (See Missions, April, 1939, page 234.) 

The Northern Baptist Seminary in Chicago 
gathered about 350 pastors of the Middle West 
on its campus for four days during the latter 
part of May. The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society made possible the bringing in 
of President L. R. Scarborough and Dr. R. Q. 
Leavell from the South, Dr. Norman W. Cox 
from West Virginia, Mr. E. H. Rhoades, Jr., 
from Ohio, Judge E. J. Millington from Michi- 
gan, and Secretary W. E. Woodbury from New 
York. President C. W. Koller and Vice-Presi- 
dent H. O. Anderson of the Seminary and other 
evangelistic leaders of Chicago also contributed 
to a program rich in spiritual power. 

In connection with the 8th Annual Summer 
School for Pastors, the Divinity School of the 





Dr. L. R. Scarborough, President 
of the Southern Baptist Convention, 
President C. W. Koller of the 
Northern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary, and President W. H. Hough- 
ton of the Moody Bible Institute 


University of Chicago provided a course in 
“Evangelism in the Local Church” and other 
courses designed to stimulate thinking on the 
possibilities of a vital Christian experience. 

In connection with the Summer Institute for 
Pastors in August at Berkeley Baptist Divinity 
School, Dr. Frank Eden, Pacific Coast director 
of evangelism, gave a course on evangelism. 

During the two weeks following Labor Day, 
four two-day conferences were held almost 
simultaneously on the grounds of Bethel In- 
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stitute in St. Paul, Minnesota, at the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School in Rochester, N. Y., 
at Andover-Newton Theological School near 
Boston, Mass., and at the Eastern Baptist 
Theological School in Philadelphia. Among the 
speakers provided for these gatherings of pastors 
were Dr. Frederick W. Norwood of Vancouver, 
B. C., recently of City Temple, London, Eng- 
land; Dr. R. Q. Leavell of Atlanta, Ga., super- 
intendent of evangelism for the Southern Baptist 
Convention; Dr. G. Pitt Beers, chairman of the 
Council on World Evangelization of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, and Dr. Jesse M. 





From left to right: Dr. G. Pitt Beers, Dr. Walter E. 
Woodbury, Dr. R. Q. Leavell and Dr. Robert W. 
Norwood, at Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


Bader, secretary of evangelism of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ. Presidents 
A. W. Beaven, E. C. Herrick, G. W. Palmer, 
and G. A. Hagstrom, and several professors of 
these seminaries also participated in the pro- 
grams, evidencing deep concern for the spiritual 
and moral degeneracy of our day, and an eager 
and intelligent grasp of the factors involved in 
a real revival of Christian faith, the recovery of 
spiritual power and vital evangelism. 

The Kansas City Seminary completes the 
picture of Seminary interest and cooperation by 
scheduling its evangelistic conference for the 
Kansas and Missouri area for January 16-18. 

As pastors scattered to take up their fall and 
winter programs in the local churches, it was 
with hearts kindled anew with zeal to win people 
to Christ and with determination to pay the 
price necessary to recover the dynamic of the 
Holy Spirit, without whom there can be no real 
life-transforming work of grace in the hearts of 
sinful men and women. Those who attended 
were practically unanimous in urging that our 
seminaries continue this type of ministry to 
their graduates and students in the years to 
come. The conviction seems to be deepening 
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among faculties, trustees, and alumni that the 
function of a Baptist theological school includes 
not only honest and fearless Biblical research, 
instruction in historical backgrounds, and the 
techniques of exegesis and church administra- 





Dr. Walter E. Woodbury and Dr. 
R. Q. Leavell 


tion, but also the maintaining of high moral 
standards for our ministers and the development 
of a spiritual dynamic for godly living and 
effective evangelism. 

This attitude on the part of our leaders in the 
seminaries and outside is undoubtedly a con- 
tributing factor to the turning of the tide in the 
number of converts won to Christ and baptized 
into Northern Baptist churches in the last two 
years. For while the record of annual accessions 
by baptism in Northern Baptist annuals showed 
a steady drop from 65,257 in 1934 to 47,507 in 
1937, the year 1938 lifted the total to 51,139, 
and 1939 raised it still higher, to 59,473. Present 
indications are that 1940 will record 65,000. 

The present upward trend is all the more 
significant because there is no outstanding 
human leadership whose dynamic preaching 
can account for thousands of converts. Nor is it 
due to the discovery of some novel technique 
that is luring the curious. From Maine to 
California our pastors are quite cold toward 
clever evangelistic devices or tricks and are even 
hostile toward anything that smacks of un- 
Christianlike coercion of the wills of men. 
But they are conscious of a deep desire to do a 
real piece of work in evangelism that will result — 
in lives that are manifestly redeemed and that 
will bear an effective witness for Christ to those 
who have not yet come to believe in Him. 
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There Is 
only One Answer 


to the Needs 
of India 


Impressions of India, the dire poverty 
of land and people, of religious and 
class strife, and of how the mission- 
aries are presenting Christ as_ the 
final answer to India’s needs 


By J. W. DECKER 


WAS introduced to South 
India during a time of great 
3) drought in the barren south- 
any ern end of the peninsula. 
Rarely have I passed through 
A) an inhabited country where 
naturé seemed harsher. The 
parched fields were baked under the dreadful 
heat of the tropical sun. Huge herds of thin 
goats and emaciated cattle roamed here and 
there in search of pasturage. Now and then a 
village could be seen. Somewhat better land 
was noted as I entered the area of our South 
India mission, especially where the proximity 
of the numerous irrigation reservoirs guaranteed 
a sufficient supply of water. Yet even here the 
land was hardly fertile. Here was indeed desper- 
ate poverty, fixing the plane of life of India’s 
teeming millions at a very low level. 

To such poverty, with its inevitable accom- 
paniments of ignorance and disease, are added 
the fierce antagonisms of caste and class, the 
crystallization of age-old race distinctions and 
of fiery religious prejudices, made the more 
complex by repeated division and subdivision. 
I doubt whether any society on earth offers 
problems which are comparable, which are more 
intricate or insoluable. 

And as though all this were not enough, there 
is added the confusion of innumerable language 
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An old man of India, calm and confident that Dr. 
]. W. Decker meant him no harm with his camera 


divisions, to which are added complex political 
differences and contrasts. For instance, there 
are the semi-autonomous states of the Indian 
princes, some of them little more than the en- 
larged estates of a landlord, others substantial 
political units, as compared with the provinces 
under directly elected congressional rule. 

It has been said that the one enduring and 
characteristic feature of. Hinduism is caste dis- 
tinction. I walked through the mighty temple 
at Madura, and marvelled at the wealth and the 
labor which had gone into its acres of carven 
stone. Its colonnades were thronged with wor- 
shippers, and haughty Brahmin priests, with 
here and there the emaciated and disheveled 
figure of one of India’s holy men. Into the 
“holy of holies” I was forbidden to go, but later 
I learned that the central symbol in this inner 
shrine was too obscene for description. 
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The Mohammedan community is notorious 
for its poverty and ignorance, the fatalism of the 
prophet having done its direful work. Between 
these two communities the fires of religious 
hatred smoulder, to break out again now and 
then in the hot flames of religious strife. 

To all this must be added the ferment of na- 
tionalism, everywhere at work in one way or 
another. It evidences a very real concern for the 
underprivileged, for India’s harijans (Sons of 
Vishnu, as Gandhi calls the outcastes), and the 
lower classes. At this point it challenges the 
attention of all who serve India. But its ruling 
idea is “India for the Indians,” and opposition 
to British rule. Its weaknesses are evident, but 
my judgment is that the future belongs to it. 

In this complex and hostile environment for 
more than a century the gospel has been doing 
its gracious and healing work. How it thrilled 
me to be shown villages and small communities 
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Hindus performing the purging rite in the sacred 
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which could be called Christian, as we apply 
that term to western communities! Although 
their neighbors regarded the Christians as de- 
spised outcastes because too often they lived 
in unspeakable poverty, in physical surround- 
ings entirely unsuited for beings made in the 
image of God, nevertheless their faces were 
definitely turned towards the Light of the 
world. Christ had evidently brought them new 
dignity and hope, new potentialities for develop- 
ment, and for the more abundant life. 

One night I went with Missionary L. E. 
Rowland to the village of Pedapavani, to attend 
a meeting which called together the church 
members from neighboring villages to a central 
point for inspiration and study. I passed through 
the caste quarters of the place, with its white- 
washed buildings gleaming in the moonlight. 
Then I went by the great house of the local 
rajah, symbol of one of India’s staggering 
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waters of the Cauvery River in India 
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problems. Finally I came into the cluster of 
mud-walled and thatched huts of the untouch- 
able community. The church building was like 
the huts, only a bit more orderly and cleaner. 
It was bravely floating a banner on which was 
inscribed ‘‘Welcome.” I was warmly greeted 
and led inside where the congregation sat on 
the mud floor. Never shall I forget the glow 
of earnest eyes, discernible even in the dim 
light, that looked so steadily and hungrily as 
I spoke briefly of the peace that Christ brings 
to the human heart. It was a responsive audi- 
ence. They sang an Indian hymn, the local 
teacher keeping time on a sort of banjo, while 
his young wife led with her clear strong voice. 
She had been trained in one of our hospitals 
and was the government mid-wife in that vil- 
lage. Her glowing face fitted in with the testi- 
mony of missionary friends to her long-time 
evangelistic zeal. A theological student led in a 
prayer, to which the audience responded at 
suitable intervals in an earnest unity of voice. 
I came out again into the bright moonlight with 
the feeling that I had had a precious hour of 
worship, prayer and fellowship. 

_ In the hospitals I found Christian doctors 
and nurses, originally untouchables, ministering 
alike to caste and outcaste. The Christian 
teacher had both groups among his pupils, 
though, in strong contrast to China and Japan, 
the vast majority were from the Christian com- 
munity, another testimony to the great things 
the gospel has accomplished in South India. 
Missionary T. V. Witter introduced me at 
Bodili to his indefatigable caste evangelist, a 
former criminal whose wonderful conversion, 
known in all that region, is his strongest testi- 
mony to the power of the gospel. Symptomatic 
of the new friendliness of the Sudras (middle 
class caste people) to the message was the train- 
ing class held last May for Sudra inquirers. But 
Mr. Witter added that for next May it had been 
decided to hold this class for caste and outcaste 
together, because it was felt that the Christian 
Church should avoid such distinction. 

But along with the thanksgiving and joy, 
stirred in my heart by the evident accomplish- 
ments of the past, was an uneasy concern as to 
whether we Baptists were being fully faithful in 
our stewardship of the gospel. Were we true to 
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the command to teach them all the things which 
Christ had commanded? They were turning to 
us in all eagerness and confident hope, but had 
we been faithful in directing them, inducting 
them into the path of the abundant life? A 
seasoned missionary brought this concern to a 
sharp focus. We talked together, and then he 
showed me something he had written on this 
subject. I quote: 


Baptists repudiate hotly all suggestions of magic in 
the symbol of baptism and all implications that this 
is a rite of plenary salvation. They affirm it to be a 
sign that the person enrolled has already entered 
whole-heartedly upon a new way of life. But their 
thinking, clear enough so far, does not prevent them 
from acting in the traditional manner of those who 
think baptism is the end and objective of evangelism, 
and that a man once saved is safe forevermore. 
Thus we see a strange confusion of ideas. Clearly 
directed to open schools of life the emissaries of the 
Master Teacher are found limiting their instruction 
to the brief statements in the prospectus by which 
they persuaded people to enroll, and letting their 
teaching end with the imposition of baptism like 
some admission fee. For some, baptism has meant 
the surrender of all they possessed, materially, so- 
cially, religiously. For many it has meant severe 
persecution, for many more the severing of precious 
bonds of family and affection. Too often the out- 
castes, entering the school of Christ, suffered stag- 
nation and hopelessness, induced by repeated and 
long continued disappointment, acceptance again of 
ignorance after the dawn of faith in Christ, recru- 
descence of superstition once abandoned, obscuring 
the first principles of the gospel once accepted. 


We Baptists are justified in rejoicing at the 
achievements of the Lone Star Mission. But in 
all honesty we must face the fact that our task, 
even with those already committed to Christ, 
is not half done. And then there are the vast 
multitudes in whose hearts various things, in- 
cluding the nationalist movement, have stirred 
a new hope, and who would turn to us if we 
can lead them into the more abundant life. 

Beneath the poverty and the prejudice, the 
ignorance and the superstition of India, new 
currents are beginning to run. They mean new 
opportunity, but they mean more than this. 
They mean also a stern challenge to demon- 
strate that Christ is the answer to India’s in- 
soluble problems and to India’s total need! 
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Sound Finance 
and Christian Idealism 


In New York on TurEsDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 
21st, a choice company of 40 persons enjoyed a fes- 
tive dinner, around a horse-shoe table, and voiced 
their esteem and appreciation of Mr. Arthur M. 
Harris who recently retired as Treasurer of the Min- 
isters and Missionaries Benefit Board. He should 
really be referred to as Dr. Harris. As President 
Avery A. Shaw, who served as toastmaster of the oc- 
casion, reminded those present, Denison University 
had honored Mr. Harris with the LL.D. degree. Dr. 
Shaw read letters from several invited guests who 
could not be present, notably Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr.. Convention President E. A. Fridell, Dr. 
W. H. Bowler and Mr. E. H. Rhoades, Jr., who re- 
garded Mr. Harris as “one of the greatest Christian 
souls I have ever known.” 





ARTHUR M. HARRIS 


“One of the greatest Christian 
souls I have ever known.” 


Dr. P. C. Wright made the chief after-dinner 
speech in which he reviewed his 22 years of associa- 
tion with Mr. Harris who was appointed a member 
of the Board in 1911 and was made Treasurer and 
Vice-President in 1917. All through the years he had 
served without compensation. A man of magnani- 
mous spirit, a practical idealist, and the personifica- 
tion of justice and integrity, Mr. Harris had brought 
to the work of the M. & M. Board a lifetime of 
superb investment and financial experience. “This is 
not a farewell dinner,” said Dr. Wright in conclusion. 
“‘We are merely relieving Mr. Harris of burdensome 
cares and financial details. He remains with us as a 
member of the Board and as its Vice-president. ”’ 

Mr. J. Herbert Case, formerly of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, succeeds him as Treasurer. 
He spoke appreciatively of Mr. Harris’ great useful- 


ness, activity, and character as a resident of Plain- 
field, N. J., where he and Mr. Harris are neighbors. 
In behalf of other Baptist organizations Dr. J. C. 
Robbins praised Mr. Harris as a man of great convic- 
tions and of broad sympathies who loves his fellow 
men and particularly the ministers and the mission- 
aries for whose welfare the M. & M. Board exists. A 
large, gleaming silver cup was presented by Dr. 
Shaw as a token of the Board’s gratitude. The 
inscription records Mr. Harris as “sound financier, 
wise counsellor, loyal friend, and great Christian.” 

Admitting the inadequacy of words to express his 
own appreciation, Mr. Harris nevertheless spoke 
felicitously and modestly. Whatever success or qual- 
ity of life he had attained, he attributed to his Chris- 
tian parentage. With deep feeling he referred to his 
departed associates on the Board, H. L. Morehouse, 
E. T. Tomlinson, E. H. Haskell and others whose 
fellowship had been to him an abiding inspiration. 
In conclusion he sounded a note of warning against 
the possible compulsory inclusion of ministers in 
the federal government’s social security legislation 
and urged all churches promptly to enrol their pastors 
in the M. & M. pension plan. 

During the course of the dinner several well ren- 
dered soprano solos by Miss Ethel McKay of the 
M. & M. Board office staff, contributed to the pleas- 
ure of those present, who included officers and man- 
agers of the M. & M. Board, representatives of other 
Baptist city, state and national boards, a few spe- 
cially invited friends of Mr. Harris, and the Editor of 
Missions. One Board member had not known here- 
tofore of Miss McKay’s vocal accomplishment and 
he suggested that she sing at each Board meeting! 

Dr. Shaw’s concluding remark best summarizes 
the feeling of all present. ““As reward for his serv- 
ice Mr. Harris has the gratitude and affection of 
Northern Baptists, and the realization that the sun- 
set years of ministers and missionaries have been 
made brighter, more comfortable, and happy.” 


The Fourth Generation 
in Missionary Service 


IT WOULD BE INTERESTING TO KNOW whether any 
other foreign missionary organization has fourth 
generation missionaries in its personnel. 

That distinction now comes to Mr. Stephen Josiah 
Goddard, who, with his wife (Elizabeth MacRae), 
daughter of missionaries of the American Church 
Mission in China, was recently appointed to mis- 
sionary service by the Baptist Foreign Board. Mr. 
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Goddard is the son of Dr. Frank W. Goddard, who 
has been in service in China since 1902. He is a 
grandson of Rev. Josiah Ripley Goddard, who 
sailed as a missionary to China in 1867. And he is a 
great-grandson of the pioneer Josiah Goddard, who 
began his missionary work also in China in 1838. 
Thus the great-grandson begins his own missionary 
career 101 years after his distinguished great- 
grandfather. Moreover, he is also the great-grandson 
of another Baptist missionary pioneer, William 
Dean, who began work among the Chinese in Bang- 
kok in Siam, the first Baptist missionary at work 
among the Chinese, and who later moved into 
China in 1842. In the 107 years since William Dean 
sailed from America the Goddard-Dean family have 
given a total of 362 years in foreign service. 

The youngest Goddard was born in Wilmington, 
Del., educated in China and America, and was 
graduated from Colgate University in 1982. His 
great-grandfather Dean was graduated from the 
same institution in 1833. From 1934 until 1937 the 
youngest Goddard taught in China. He-was married 
in 1935. His wife is a graduate of Sweet Briar College. 
She also has taught in China. Their knowledge of 
the Chinese people and language, and their mission- 
ary ancestry, make them both unusually qualified 
for carrying on the family tradition. 
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One other curious coincidence in this unusual 
ancestry record is of interest. There are three other 
fourth generation missionaries in service on Baptist 





Stephen Josiah Goddard and Mrs. 
Goddard. He is a fourth generation 
missionary 


foreign mission fields, the three Seagraves, Rachel 
H., Grace R., and Dr. Gordon §S., all in Burma. 
Their great-grandfather was Justus H. Vinton, who 
was also a graduate of Colgate in 1833, and hence a 
classmate of William Dean. And with William Dean 
he sailed in July, 1834, on the same ship, the Cash- 
mere, for the Far East. 





Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 


THE EvROPEAN DEMOCRACIES easily could have 
saved democracy in Germany if they had cared half 
as much about democracy as now they say they do, 
and they refused. As for us in America, we would 
not so much as join an international organization to 
help. Hitler made this war, but we all helped to make 
Hitler. Not hatred of any people but humility be- 
comes us now.—Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick. 

> 

OuR TASK IN THIS WESTERN CONTINENT is to main- 
tain liberty, freedom and free institutions here. By 
doing so, we can render a greater service to humanity 
everywhere than by joining in the wars of Europe, 
and taking part in their everlasting imperial con- 
tests.—U. S. Senator W. E. Borah. 

% 

RESORT TO MILITARY FORCE is a first sure sign that 
we are giving up the struggle for the democratic way 
of life, and that the Old World has conquered morally 
as well as geographically. — John Dewey. 


AMERICAN PARTICIPATION in the world war cost 
this country $41,000,000,000. Certainly it is worth 
$41,000,000,000 or any part of it, to stay out of the 
present war. The solution of America’s problem lies 
in America and not overseas.—R. E. Baldwin, Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut. $ 

% 

WE ONCE ATTEMPTED to take our ideals to Europe, 
but the 20 years since have shown us that they were 
not acceptable. The only hope we have of imposing 
our ideals and system of government on the rest of 
the world is by setting a successful example for them. 
—Stephen J. Chadwick, National Commander of 


the American Legion. 
“ 


AMERICANS WERE FOOLS 20 years ago. We were 
doped by the opium of propaganda. Another war is 
raging in Europe today. The same efforts are made 
to drag us in. God forbid that we make the same 
mistake-—Redemptorist Father J. J. O’ Leary. 
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The Eternal Amid the Transitory 
on New Year's Eve 


NE of the Editor’s happy boyhood recol- 

lections goes back to the time when as a 
lad he was permitted on the last night of the 
year to remain up until 1:00 a.m. in order to 
attend the church Watch Night Service. It 
began at 9:30 o’clock. After a sermon by his 
preacher father and a season of testimony, a 
fellowship hour followed. Plates of cake and 
cups of steaming coffee were passed around. 
The night was cold. Snow covered the ground. 
The church was warm. Good cheer abounded. 
Promptly at 11:45 the social hour ended and a 
period of prayer began that lasted until 15 
minutes past midnight. The picture of that 
congregation on its knees in prayer, while 
whistles and horns blew outside, ushering out 
the old year and bringing in the new, remains 
an ineffaceable memory. 

The world has its own way of bidding farewell 
to the departing year. On December 31st mil- 
lions of Americans will gather in hotels, restau- 
rants, homes, theatres, movies, dance halls, 
taverns, and saloons to celebrate the passing of 
1939 and the arrival of 1940. Throughout the 
land every dance floor will be crowded to 
capacity. Realistically does The Evangelical 
Christian raise the question, ““On New Year’s 
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Eve the pleasure seeking world will be on its 
toes. Will the church of Christ be on its knees?” 

Fortunately the beautiful custom of a Watch 
Night Service is being revived. Increasing num- 
bers of churches are again scheduling it. Perhaps 
thousands of churches will observe it this year 
because December 31st happens to be Sunday. 
Humanity needs it, not only as a sobering con- 
trast to the world’s boisterous celebration, but 
also as a reminder that people are desperately 
in need of divine help in this dark and dreadful 
time. Our churches need it, as well as every 
other means that will serve to replenish their 
spiritual power, enlarge their consciousness of 
the presence of the Eternal amid the transitory, 
and focus fresh attention on Him who is the 
same, yesterday, and forever. 


Ecclesiastical Platitudes 
on Economic Justice 


f ines year just closing was highly profitable 
for a famous soft drink company. In Novem- 
ber its board of directors voted a full month’s 
extra pay for all employees. A world wide 
photographic corporation likewise remunerated 
its employees with a wage dividend of $2,444,000. 
A big electrical company distributed several 
millions of dollars in its profit sharing plan. 
Other companies restored salary and wage cuts 
of depression years. Most industries throughout 
the United States report improved business con- 
ditions. 

Thus again the world of industry 1s far ahead 
of the Christian church in rewarding its em- 
ployees for faithful service. Lamentably few are 
the Baptist churches that in recent years 
increased the salaries of their ministers. Exceed- 
ingly scarce are the Baptist city and state and 
national missionary boards that restored the 
salary cuts of previous years. To the knowledge 
of Misstons, only one, the Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement (interdenominational) at its 
recent annual meeting made a modest restora- 
tion of salary cuts. In the staff of the Council on 
Finance and Promotion, two depression salary 
cuts have not yet been restored. And as for 
salaries of Baptist missionaries at home and 
abroad, any increase or even partial restoration 
would be so extraordinary as to make front page 
news in the secular press. 
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Year after year the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion adopts glowing resolutions about social and 
economic justice. They are beautiful ecclesiasti- 
cal platitudes so long as the salaries of ministers 
and missionaries are allowed to remain at their 
current depression levels. 


Southern Baptists 
and the World Council of Churches 


HE Northern Baptist Convention, according 

to she Federal Council Bulletin, becomes the 
36th denomination to join the World Council 
of Churches, 35 others in 19 different countries 
and on four continents having preceded it into 
membership. Both old and long established 
churches as well as younger churches on mission 
fields are included. To the Baptist Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland belongs the honor of 
being the first Baptist group to join the World 
Council. The Congregational and Christian 
Churches, the Disciples of Christ, the Presby- 
terian Churches in the United States, and the 
United Lutheran Churches are among the 
larger American denominations who have thus 
far taken membership action. 

Even among Southern Baptists there are 
intimations of a waning“of their historic eccle- 
siastical isolation and a growing openmindedness 
about the need of the Baptist witness in this 
world association of churches. Its only doctrinal 
condition of membership is the acceptance of 
“Our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour.” 
The Southern Baptist Convention has ap- 
pointed an unusually strong and widely repre- 
sentative committee of 15 people to consider the 
invitation. This committee held a long session in 
Atlanta late in July. Since the World Council of 
Churches will have so many representatives in 
its membership from established, authoritarian, 
sacramentarian and liturgical churches, there 
is obviously urgent need of the simplicity of the 
Baptist witness to regenerated church member- 
ship, complete religious liberty, and the primacy 
of evangelism. 


At the Baptist World Congress in Atlanta 


the Commission on Baptists and Church Unity 
made this significant declaration, “There are 
truths in. the possession of other Churches 
which Baptists need to learn and apply.” The 
converse is likewise true. There are truths in the 
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possession of Baptists which other Churches 
need to learn and apply. And Baptist member- 
ship in the World Council provides for that an 
extraordinary opportunity. Indeed it would 
seem as if God is opening a door to Southern 
Baptists so to permit a wider proclamation of 
their historic principles. 
Dare they shut that door. in His face? 


Would This Episcopal Description 
Apply to Northern Baptists? 


N The Living Church (High Church Episcopal 

paper) Bishop Strider recently commented 

on the missionary situation in the Episcopal 
Church, as follows: 


If one were to judge the Episcopal Church by its 
actions, not by its words alone, could it be said that 
it is passionately and preéminently a missionary 
church? I fear not. We are missionary in the sense 
that all the bishops and practically all the clergy 
favor supporting the church’s program, and do sup- 
port it; in the sense that we are actually engaged in 
the missionary enterprise and are formally com- 
mitted to it; in the sense that our Church, like other 
churches, has produced and still produces magnifi- 
cent individual missionaries. But taking the church 
as a whole, we certainly are not on fire with mission- 


ary zeal. 


With judicious substitution of Baptist ecclesi- 
astical terminology, how would this paragraph 
fit the missionary situation among. Northern 
Baptists? Our “secretaries” (we do not call them 
bishops) and practically all é6ur “pastors” (we 
do not call them clergy) support the “‘denomina- 
tional” (we do not say church) program. We are 
actually engaged in the missionary enterprise 
and are formally committed to it. Our “‘denom- 
ination” like other churches, has produced and 
still produces magnificent individual mission- 
aries, as the Los Angeles Convention superbly 
demonstrated. But taking the “denomination” 
as a whole, are we any more on fire with mission- 
ary zeal than the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
the absence of which the Bishop bewailed? 


Editorial « Comment 


@ Supremely missed at the Atlantic City Conven- 
tion next May will be the resonant voice, gracious 
spirit, sterling character, and contagious friendliness 
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of Dr. Maurice A. Levy. On November 30th he 
walked into a restaurant in Altoona, Pa., for an 
evening meal. At the table he suddenly collapsed 
from a fatal apoplexy. On October Ist, because of 


ill health, he had resigned his pastorate at Williams- . 


port, not realizing that life’s calendar had for him 
only 60 days more. For 27 years he served the North- 
ern Baptist Convention—as Recording Secretary for 
17 years and for the past 10 years as Corresponding 
Secretary, having succeeded the late Dr. William C. 
Bitting in that office in 1928. Ordained in 1898 his 
career in the ministry included six pastorates and 
covered a period of more than 40 years in Pennsy]l- 
vania, New York, and New England. For 12 years 
he was a member of the Foreign Mission Board, and 
for 24 years a trustee of Newton Theological Institu- 
tion. He was a faithful and efficient servant of the 
denomination, indefatigable in his devotion to the 
many duties which the Convention assigned to him. 
He was a loyal friend, whose friends were legion. 
Above all he was a true minister of Jesus Christ. No 
tribute could be finer than that paid to him during 
the brief memorial service in Chicago on December 
6th, when Dr. Clarence M. Gallup said, “Maurice 
Levy was pure gold.” 


@ One of the most extraordinary justifications 
offered for the war in Europe appeared in a recent 
issue of The Baptist Times of London, England. 
“We are fighting,” wrote Mr. Harold Nicolson, “to 
prevent mankind from relapsing into a purely 
animal condition.” That is indeed a commendable 
objective. Nevertheless, fighting is a characteristic 
animal trait and it seems incredible that anybody 
could assume that animalism can be prevented or 
eradicated by a resort to animal behaviour. 


© The Lutheran World Convention, a gathering of 
Lutherans comparable to a Baptist World Congress 
such as was held in Atlanta last July, which was 
scheduled to meet in Philadelphia May 24—June 1, 
1940, has been tentatively cancelled. In making this 
announcement Dr. Frederick H. Knubel, President 
of the American United Lutheran Church and Vice- 
President of the Lutheran World organization, ex- 
plained that all plans had been suspended because of 
the war, but that if the war should end soon the 
world convention would be held, for it would then be 
more needed than ever. 


® As reported in The Reformed Church Messenger, 
at a conference of preachers and religious writers, 
Professor Halford E. Luccock of the Yale Divinity 
School said that, “Christianity did not come into 
the world through the editorial page, but through 
the news columns. It was a front page news event. 
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Indeed the gospel was first preached as good news. 
Whenever preaching dwindles to mere advice and 
becomes editorial Christianity, it evaporates into a 
cloud as vague as Newfoundland’s fogs.” Perhaps 
that is why Christianity is not making the progress 
that it should. It has been too much editorialized and 
not enough factualized; too much preached and 
not enough practiced; too much declaimed and not 
enough proclaimed. 

© Collectors of postage stamps will soon be adding 
to their albums a new stamp of Japan which features 
the colossal statue of Buddha at Kamakura, well 
known to every tourist who visits Japan. The new 
stamp is almost a photographic likeness. Even the 
830 curls in the Buddha’s head show clearly. They 
represent the snails that, according to legend, 
crawled up the bald head of the founder of Buddhism 
to shelter it from the burning sun. The Post Office 
Department states that this statue was chosen be- 
cause it is one of the greatest examples of old Japanese 
art in existence. Is there perhaps another motive in 
thus advertising Buddha by means of a postage 
stamp? Is this just another indication of the increas- 
ing Japanese trend toward the religions of Asia and 
away from Christianity as the religion of the West? 


Be 
THE GREAT DELUSION 
Number 67 

SrxtEEN Mies or WHISKEY 


CCORDING to Mr. Frank A. Parker, writing in 
The New York Sun, the United States in 1938 
imported 10,280,403 gallons of Scotch whiskey. 
To move all this whiskey at once by freight, Mr. 
Parker calculates, would have required 1,713 railroad 
tank cars. Such a train would be 16 miles long. 
He leaves it to the reader to calculate how many car- 
loads of grain, representing food that hungry people 
might have had, was used to produce this whiskey. 
What did it cost? The answer is, $42,647,682. 
Americans who voted for repeal never dreamed 
that they were really voting to take this colossal sum 
annually from the people of the United States and 


"hand it over to the whiskey distillers of Great Britain. 


Postmaster General J. A. Farley is quoted in The 
Methodist Protestant Recorder as having written, 
“We can look back with pride upon the end of the 
prohibition era as a major accomplishment.” 

Sixteen miles of whiskey and $40,000,000 sent 
annually to England’s distilleries is indeed a major 
accomplishment. 


BS 
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Year after year the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion adopts glowing resolutions about social and 
economic justice. They are beautiful ecclesiasti- 
cal platitudes so long as the salaries of ministers 
and missionaries are allowed to remain at their 
current depression levels. 


Southern Baptists 
and the World Council of Churches 


HE Northern Baptist Convention, according 

to the Federal Council Bulletin, becomes the 
36th denomination to join the World Council 
of Churches, 35 others in 19 different countries 
and on four continents having preceded it into 
membership. Both old and long established 
churches as well as younger churches on mission 
fields are included. To the Baptist Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland belongs the honor of 
being the first Baptist group to join the World 
Council. The Congregational and Christian 
Churches, the Disciples of Christ, the Presby- 
terian Churches in the United States, and the 
United Lutheran Churches are among the 
larger American denominations who have thus 
far taken membership action. 

Even among Southern Baptists there are 
intimations of a waning of their historic eccle- 
siastical isolation and a growing openmindedness 
about the need of the Baptist witness in this 
world association of churches. Its only doctrinal 
condition of membership is the acceptance of 
“Our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour.” 
The Southern Baptist Convention has ap- 
pointed an unusually strong and widely repre- 
sentative committee of 15 people to consider the 
invitation. This committee held a long session in 
Atlanta late in July. Since the World Council of 
Churches will have so many representatives in 
its membership from established, authoritarian, 
sacramentarian and liturgical churches, there 
is obviously urgent need of the simplicity of the 
Baptist witness to regenerated church member- 
ship, complete religious liberty, and the primacy 
of evangelism. 

At the Baptist World Congress in Atlanta 
the Commission on Baptists and Church Unity 
made this significant declaration, ‘‘There are 
truths in. the possession of other Churches 
which Baptists need to learn and apply.” The 
converse is likewise true. There are truths in the 
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possession of Baptists which other Churches 
need to learn and apply. And Baptist member- 
ship in the World Council provides for that an 
extraordinary opportunity. Indeed it would 
seem as if God is opening a door to Southern 
Baptists so to permit a wider proclamation of 
their historic principles. 
Dare they shut that door.in His face? 


Would This Episcopal Description 
Apply to Northern Baptists? 


N The Living Church (High Church Episcopal 

paper) Bishop Strider recently commented 

on the missionary situation in the Episcopal 
Church, as follows: 

If one were to judge the Episcopal Church by its 
actions, not by its words alone, could it be said that 
it is passionately and preéminently a missionary 
church? I fear not. We are missionary in the sense 
that all the bishops and practically all the clergy 
favor supporting the church’s program, and do sup- 
port it; in the sense that we are actually engaged in 
the missionary enterprise and are formally com- 
mitted to it; in the sense that our Church, like other 
churches, has produced and still produces magnifi- 
cent individual missionaries. But taking the church 
as a whole, we certainly are not on fire with mission- 
ary zeal. 


With judicious substitution of Baptist ecclesi- 
astical terminology, how would this paragraph 
fit the missionary situation among. Northern 
Baptists? Our “‘secretaries”’ (we do not call them 
bishops) and practically all our “pastors” (we 
do not call them clergy) support the ‘‘denomina- 
tional” (we do not say church) program. We are 
actually engaged in the missionary enterprise 
and are formally committed to it. Our “‘denom- 
ination” like other churches, has produced and 
still produces magnificent individual mission- 
aries, as the Los Angeles Convention superbly 
demonstrated. But taking the “denomination” 
as a whole, are we any more on fire with mission- 
ary zeal than the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
the absence of which the Bishop bewailed? 


Editorial « Comment 
® Supremely missed at the Atlantic City Conven- 


tion next May will be the resonant voice, gracious 
spirit, sterling character, and contagious friendliness 
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of Dr. Maurice A. Levy. On November 30th he 
walked into a restaurant in Altoona, Pa., for an 
evening meal. At the table he suddenly collapsed 
from a fatal apoplexy. On October Ist, because of 


ill health, he had resigned his pastorate at Williams- . 


port, not realizing that life’s calendar had for him 
only 60 days more. For 27 years he served the North- 
ern Baptist Convention—as Recording Secretary for 
17 years and for the past 10 years as Corresponding 
Secretary, having succeeded the late Dr. William C. 
Bitting in that office in 1928. Ordained in 1898 his 
career in the ministry included six pastorates and 
covered a period of more than 40 years in Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, and New England. For 12 years 
he was a member of the Foreign Mission Board, and 
for 24 years a trustee of Newton Theological Institu- 
tion. He was a faithful and efficient servant of the 
denomination, indefatigable in his devotion to the 
many duties which the Convention assigned to him. 
He was a loyal friend, whose friends were legion. 
Above all he was a true minister of Jesus Christ. No 
tribute could be finer than that paid to him during 
the brief memorial service in Chicago on December 
6th, when Dr. Clarence M. Gallup said, “Maurice 
Levy was pure gold.” 


@ One of the most extraordinary justifications 
offered for the war in Europe appeared in a recent 
issue of The Baptist Times of London, England. 
“We are fighting,” wrote Mr. Harold Nicolson, “to 
prevent mankind from relapsing into a purely 
animal condition.” That is indeed a commendable 
objective. Nevertheless, fighting is a characteristic 
animal trait and it seems incredible that anybody 
could assume that animalism can be prevented or 
eradicated by a resort to animal behaviour. 


@ The Lutheran World Convention, a gathering of 
Lutherans comparable to a Baptist World Congress 
such as was held in Atlanta last July, which was 
scheduled to meet in Philadelphia May 24-June 1, 
1940, has been tentatively cancelled. In making this 
announcement Dr. Frederick H. Knubel, President 
of the American United Lutheran Church and Vice- 
President of the Lutheran World organization, ex- 
plained that all plans had been suspended because of 
the war, but that if the war should end soon the 
world convention would be held, for it would then be 
more needed than ever. 


® As reported in The Reformed Church Messenger, 
at a conference of preachers and religious writers, 
Professor Halford E. Luccock of the Yale Divinity 
School said that, “Christianity did not come into 
the world through the editorial page, but through 
the news columns. It was a front page news event. 
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Indeed the gospel was first preached as good news. 
Whenever preaching dwindles to mere advice and 
becomes editorial Christianity, it evaporates into a 
cloud as vague as Newfoundland’s fogs.” Perhaps 
that is why Christianity is not making the progress 
that it should. It has been too much editorialized and 
not enough factualized; too much preached and 
not enough practiced; too much declaimed and not 
enough proclaimed. 

@ Collectors of postage stamps will soon be adding 
to their albums a new stamp of Japan which features 
the colossal statue of Buddha at Kamakura, well 
known to every tourist who visits Japan. The new 
stamp is almost a photographic likeness. Even the 
830 curls in the Buddha’s head show clearly. They 
represent the snails that, according to legend, 
crawled up the bald head of the founder of Buddhism 
to shelter it from the burning sun. The Post Office 
Department states that this statue was chosen be- 
cause it is one of the greatest examples of old Japanese 
art in existence. Is there perhaps another motive in 
thus advertising Buddha by means of a postage 
stamp? Is this just another indication of the increas- 
ing Japanese trend toward the religions of Asia and 
away from Christianity as the religion of the West? 
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SIxTEEN MILEs or WHISKEY 


CCORDING to Mr. Frank A. Parker, writing in 
The New York Sun, the United States in 1938 
imported 10,280,403 gallons of Scotch whiskey. 
To move all this whiskey at once by freight, Mr. 
Parker calculates, would have required 1,713 railroad 
tank cars. Such a train would be 16 miles long. 
He leaves it to the reader to calculate how many car- 
loads of grain, representing food that hungry people 
might have had, was used to produce this whiskey. 
What did it cost? The answer is, $42,647,682. 
Americans who voted for repeal never dreamed 
that they were really voting to take this colossal sum 
annually from the people of the United States and 





hand it over to the whiskey distillers of Great Britain. 


Postmaster General J. A. Farley is quoted in The 
Methodist Protestant Recorder as having written, 
“We can look back with pride upon the end of the 
prohibition era as a major accomplishment.” 

Sixteen miles of whiskey and $40,000,000 sent 
annually to England’s distilleries is indeed a major 
accomplishment. 
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The New Year 


As the Old Pear Dies 


The Old Year dies, 
( But many of his problems still 
Await their solving by the New; 
And all man’s tact 
And knowledge must he use with skill, 
To once again a normal course pursue. 


In this, our land, 
Twenty-two million idle hands 
Of eleven million unemployed, 
Attest depression’s 
Demoralizing commands, 
And forecast days, of joyful hope devoid. 


Rumors of war, 

And wars in distant foreign lands, 
Conflict, rebellion, here and there; 
Arming for war, 

So adding strength to Mars’ cruel hands, 
As all the nations thus for war prepare. 


Across the sea, 
God’s ancient chosen race oppressed, 
In effort to their pride subdue; 
Their rights ignored, 
Their cruel wrongs all unredressed, 
Though Christ was born and lived and died a Jew! 


To God of Jew 
And Christian both, we humbly pray, 
As all these wrongs to men appear, 
Now as the Old Year 
Wanes and fades from sight away, 
That Thou send us, Lord indeed a NEW Year! 
—WALTER EsMeEr, in 
The Reformed Church Messenger. 


+ - |] 
RNew Bear Scripture 

For, behold, I create new heavens and a new 
earth; and the former things shall not be remembered, 
nor come into mind. But be ye glad and rejoice 
forever in that which I create.—Isaiah 65:17-18 

Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, and today, and 
forever.— Hebrews 13:8 


+ | 
New Pear Thoughts 
The New Year is rooted in the old year; for the 
present always grows out of the past. In itself it will 
not bring any betterment in our condition. What we 
are today is but the aggregate of all our yesterdays. 
Unless a change takes place within our own hearts, 
the New Year will only carry us on, the same in 


character and intention as we were in the old year.— 
The Presbyterian Tribune. 


+ ik i 


We do not count a man’s years until he has nothing 
else to count.—RatrH WaLpo Emerson. 


Tt 


We cannot be happy ourselves without making 
some one else happier. And we cannot make anyone 
glad without feeling its glow filling our own hearts.— 
J. W. G. Warp, in Sleering by the Stars. 


rr + 


A people who never look to the past will discover 
that the future will not look back to them with 
gratitude.—Rev. Josep R. S1zoo. 


> > fk 
A Prayer for the New Vear 


LMIGHTY God, on the threshold of the new year 

we turn with fervent prayer to Thee in whose hands 

rest the yovernance of men. We recognize the insuffi- 

ciency of human counsel and seek the wisdom that 
cometh down from above. 

With chastened humility we confess our sins. Defend 
us from the sins of intemperate speech; from dishonesty 
and corruption; from commercial greed and social ir- 
responsibility. Humble us in the recollection of past 
failures. Solemnize us in the presence of the disaster 
that afflicts our world. Strengthen our faith in the de- 
mocracy of a free people that we may cherish with 
gratitude the heritage of our fathers and may transmit 
it unimpaired to our children and our children’s 
children. 

Revive throughout the world the sense of human 
brotherhood. Spare our land from violence and disorder, 
discord and confusion. Hasten the return of peace on 
earth. May Thy Spirit move the hearts of men to bring 
an end to war. Remember especially, we beseech Thee, 
those who suffer, the unemployed, the wandering and 
the homeless, the outcast of many lands, those who have 
been ground beneath the heel of persecution and oppres- 
sion, those who mourn because of war’s desolation and 
death. May hope be kindled in their hearts at the 
promise of a better day, to the dawning of which may 
we here and now earnestly dedicate ourselves and all 
that we are and have. 

Take under Thy guidance the leaders of all the peoples 
of the earth. In our land and in all lands wilt Thou save 
the State and crown her good with brotherhood from sea 


to shining sea. Through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 
Adapted from an invocation by Rav. A. J. McCartuy, Washington, D.C. 
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THE SPECTRUM 


Each picture on these pages illustrates a “The Spectrum” is the 14th series of 
readable, interesting, and humanly ap- publications issued annually to inform 
pealing page from the 31 pages in the Northern Baptists concerning the world 
Tanuary daily reading booklet range of their denominational work 


ABOVE: Young people of various nationalities staging a pageant at Brooks House Christian Center 
BELOW: Hindu women, desperate in their poverty, offering mangoes for sale to passing tourists 








ABOVE: President L. K. Williams of the National Bup- 
tist {Negro} Convention, preaching in his Chicago papit 


ABOVE: A typical share cropper cabin in the tobacco country in the South. } 

Conditions among the share croppers present not only an economic and social ¥ 

problem but a definitely Christian challenge. AT THE LEFT: Raw material } 

from the Naga Hills of Assam, future Sunday school pupils and church mem- } 

bers. BELOW: A woman of Mexico. The blood of the ancient race of Aztecs } 
flows in her veins 


BELOW: A devoted teacher who uses 

Publication Society materials usually finds 

Sunday school work both pleasant and 
interesting 








ON THIS PAGE: Dr. G. W. Tuttle and a child 
patient in Belgian Congo; Scenes from Chinatown 
on the lower East Side in New York City, an out- 
standing city mission opportunity. The busy 
library at Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota; One of the gorges through which the 
new highway from Burma into China has been 
built. This photograph was taken by Dr. J. W. 
Decker, on the trip which he described in “The 
New Back Door into China,” MISSIONS, Sep- 
tember, 1939, pages 392-398 
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The Mission of the Church 


in a Distressed World 


Report of the meeting of the Council on Finance and 
Promotion in Chicago, Illinois, December 6-7, 1939 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


HERE is all the difference in the world between 
“desperate reliance upon God” prompted by 
crisis and fear, and “radiant confidence in God” 
growing out of a genuine consciousness of His pres- 
ence and guidance. Dr. W. S. K. Yeaple made that 
distinction clear in contrasting this year’s meeting of 
the Council on Finance and Promotion held in Chi- 
cago, December 6th-7th, with previous meetings 
which he had attended. Perhaps it was the balmy 
Indian summer weather with which Chicago greeted 
Baptists instead of the sleeting rains and raging 
blizzards of other years. Possibly it was the over- 
whelming success of the 14 convocations already held 
out of the 100 projected across the nation. Certainly 
the personality and enthusiasm of new General Di- 
rector Earl F. Adams, who made his inaugural ap- 
pearance before the Council also contributed to the 
fine spirit of this meeting. Whatever the reason or 
reasons, the spirit at Chicago was one of “radiant 
confidence” in God and His guidance in the difficult 
times through which all Christian enterprises are now 
passing. Markedly absent this year were the trying 
budget adjustments and the critical problems of rela- 
tionships between city, state, and national interests 
which in past years seemed beyond human wisdom. 
On the other hand, this year’s session presented 
its own emergencies. In a graphic review of the na- 
tional organizations, several serious situations were 
sharply delineated. Thus Dr. Frank W. Padelford 
cited three Baptist colleges whose future was a mat- 
ter of grave concern, three others over which there 
was serious doubt, and three seminaries in dire finan- 
cial straits. The importance of our colleges to the life 
of the denomination was indicated in a recent survey 
of Baptist ministers. Of 7,062 ministers who replied 
to an inquiry, 4,651, or 75%, had attended Bap- 
tist colleges. If these colleges, one by one, should be 
discontinued, where would our churches secure their 
future ministers? More and more in all denomina- 
tions, education is passing out of church hands into 
state control. Dr. Padelford’s financial picture was 
likewise disheartening. In 1920 the denomination 


gave $1,500,000 in its annual budget for schools and 
colleges. This year only $50,000 is available. 

Speaking for the Publication Society, Dr. Luther 
Wesley Smith told how its annual deficit would be 
reduced from $170,000 last year to $96,000 this year, 
but even that gratifying improvement would exhaust 
practically all the Society’s liquid reserves. He re- 
iterated the Society’s unwavering determination to 
produce publications vitally spiritual, definitely Bib- 
lical, and Christ-centered. Ambitious plans are pro- 
jected for increasing Sunday school enrolment and 
for raising Sunday school standards in order to help 
solve America’s terrific national problem of more than 
17,000,000 boys and girls who receive no religious 
instruction whatever. 





HENRY G. SMITH 
Pastor' of the Calvary Baptist 
Church of Denver, Colorado, and 
Chairman of the Council on Finance 
and Promotion 


The foreign mission situation was reviewed. by 
Secretary Jesse R. Wilson, who recently returned 
from a tour of the mission fields. He traced the long 
retrenchment policy of the past decade, gave vivid 
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pictures of what reduced appropriations mean in 
discontinued service, and then struck a more con- 
structive note by describing the rising tide of evan- 
gelism in Japan amid the war tension, open doors in 
China in spite of the misery and destitution, and 
foreign missions as still holding the world together. 
Supplementing his picture, Miss Janet S. McKay 
emphasized the acute depletion in the staff of the 
Woman’s Board. Six woman missionaries are seri- 
ously ill. Five reach retiring age this year. Living 
alone are 24 women, the only white women in their 
communities. This ought not to be tolerated by the 
denomination. Eight vacancies ought to be filled at 
once. Where are the young women and the funds to 
meet this emergency? 





EARL FREDERICK ADAMS 
Formerly pastor of the Delaware 
Avenue Baptist Church of Buffalo, 
New York, and now General Di- 
rector of the Council on Finance 

and Promotion 


As spokesman for home missions, Dr. G. Pitt Beers 
told how the paganism in American cities is as com- 
plete and as terrifying in its challenge as anywhere 
on earth. Moreover world conditions place a new 
responsibility on America for foreign evangelization. 
Here are the only remaining free churches on earth. 
Hence America must be Christianized so as to be the 
base for the gospel’s world expansion. Miss Alice 
W. S. Brimson likewise appealed for saving America 
in order that America might save the world. She 
pictured the drop of 38% in the missionary staff of 
the Woman’s Board, tremendous needs in Christian 
Center work and in Central America, and the new 
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ministry among refugees whose coming to America 
evidences Europe’s return to the Dark Ages. She con- 
cluded with a vivid portrayal of the almost overnight 


‘new opportunity at Kodiak Island in Alaska which is 


rapidly becoming a government naval air base. The 
influx of men, evil influences, saloons, dens of vice, 
etc., makes a new and well equipped Baptist church 
needed there immediately. 

In closing this survey Dr. P. C. Wright, of the M. 
& M. Board, warned against the encroachment of 
the federal government into the field of the church 
through its social security plans. These will surely in- 
clude ministers. That would mean the end of the 
traditional American separation of church and state 
unless the churches promptly take steps to assure 
pensions for their pastors and to provide for their 
disability. 

Protected and secluded as the Council members 
were in the tower room of a Chicago hotel, they 
nevertheless felt the blighting touch of the long arm 
of the war. In a long, informing address, Dr. W. O. 
Lewis, General Secretary of the Baptist World Alli- 
ance, described how the war had interfered with 
Baptist mission work in Europe. The section of 
Poland seized by Russia included in its area 85 
Baptist churches with 51% of the entire Baptist 
population of what had been Poland. All are now 
subject to the same restrictions and repressive 
measures against religion in effect in Russia. Dr. 
Lewis predicted the need for another great relief 
program by Northern and Southern Baptists similar 
to that after the World War. He told of the destruc- 
tion of Warsaw and other Polish cities, the killing of 
German-speaking Poles, the fears in the Baltic States 
which dread their eventual absorption by Russia, 
and the difficulties faced by 12 European Baptist 
delegates to the Atlanta Congress (See Missions, 
September, 1939, pages 408-420) who are still here, 
unable to get back home. He stirred the hearts of all 
present when he read a letter from the President of a 
Baptist Seminary in Europe whose country is in the 
war area. Referring to the possibility that he might 
be shot, the writer closed his letter with this dramatic 
sentence. It might well suggest a sermon. “God is 
more interested in my remaining faithful than in my 
living a long life.” Baptists in Europe have always 
paid a price for their faith. They are paying it again. 

Of outstanding importance was the report of the 14 
convocations held in November. Testimony was 
unanimous as to their enthusiasm, high attendance, 
and spiritual quality. A total of 11,848 people had 
registered. Six of the 14 convocations had more than 
1,000 persons present. Average attendance was 850 
for all 14 meetings. In one state there had been 
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brought together the largest crowd of Baptists ever 
assembled in that area. If the remaining 90 convoca- 
tions should match the first 14, more than 100,000 
Baptists will be reached with the promotional pro- 
gram of this denominational year. One sceptical state 
secretary had gone to another state to witness a-con- 
vocation in order to decide whether he wanted one 
for his own state. He came away convinced, en- 
thusiastic, “convocation-minded.” Secretary M. E. 
Bratcher told several incidents of people driving 250 
miles, of one church having 37% of its membership 
present, of the immense preparation, cooperation, 
and teamwork that helped to account for the success. 
Perhaps “convocation,” a new word in the vocabu- 
lary of Baptists, explained the interest. More likely, 
however, the convocation theme, “The Mission of 
the Church in a Distressed World,” had struck a re- 
sponsive chord in the hearts of people who realized 
the terrible mess the world is in and who knew that 
the church possessed the only cure. 

In joint session with the General Council, which 
was also meeting in Chicago, a memorial service for 
the late Dr. Maurice A. Levy was conducted by 
Dr. Clarence M. Gallup. Dr. Levy died suddenly in a 
restaurant in Altoona, Pa., on November 30th. (See 
editorial tribute on page 28.) With deep feeling Dr. 
Gallup reviewed the career of his colleague in the 
secretarial service of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, eulogized his sterling character, his faithful 
ministry, and his never diminishing concern for the 
welfare of the denomination. 

Quite likely its spirit and atmosphere heightened 
the inspiration of the session that followed. General 
Director Earl F. Adams gave an invigorating address 
on “The Ongoing Fellowship of Christian Service” 
that is built on the one foundation on which all our 
missionary work must be maintained. In these times 
all building is difficult. Everywhere world founda- 
tions are being shaken as never before. 

The address by President E. A. Fridell will long 
be remembered for its emphasis on world evangelism 
and its plea for larger cooperation among Christian 
denominations. Purely by statistics the evangelistic 
challenge is imperative in that “people are being 
born into the world today in greater numbers than are 
being born again into the Kingdom of God.” And 
again statistically, the 30,000 communities in the 
United States and Canada without a resident minis- 
ter or regular church service, the vast untouched 
areas of Asia and Africa, prove the overwhelming 
duty of the church to evangelize. Moreover, titanic 
forces threaten Christianity today. The task is too 
great for one denomination. God does not limit His 
blessing to one church. Denominational egotism can 
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be “just as unlovely as any personal egotism.” 
And “the luxury and inefficiency of confident self- 
independence” often prevents ‘our giving our 
witness because we are afraid to cooperate with 
other Christian bodies. This does not mean organic 
union, nor the unity of uniformity. What is required 
is unity in expression and not unity through submis- 
sion to the domination of one denomination over 
another, if a new chapter in the missionary history of 
the world is to be written. 

Business items on the program of the two-day 
meeting included the inevitable consideration of the 
unified budget for the year 1940-1941, with radical 
changes in allotment of funds above a certain per- 
centage (not yet finally determined), a study of pro- 
motional reorganization through regional rather than 
existing state promotional areas (also still in the 
tentative stage), and plans for the promotional work 
of this year and for the new year, as well as reports of 
departmental activities. As an innovation in proced- 
ure the council divided itself into four sections, rep- 
resenting the national, state, city interests and the 27 
pastors on the Council. Each section met for several 
hours separately to consider the proposed promo- 
tional reorganization. Their findings were then pre- 
sented to the whole council and submitted back to 
the special committee for further study. 

Concluding the session was the forward look 
presented by Dr. Frank W. Padelford in his report of 
the Committee on Baptist Advance. He outlined 
four annual programs which Baptists will be asked 
to undertake during the next four years, beginning 
with the Atlantic City Convention next May: 


1940-1941—A New Review or Our AcHIEVEMENTS 
1941-1942—A New AppraIsAL or Our OBJECTIVES 
1942-1943—A New Srupy or Our OrGanizeEp Groups 
1943-1944—A New Commitment oF Our Resources 


Each year will have its own book setting forth its 
respective topic all designed with cumulative effect 
for a broad, comprehensive, sound advance in all 
phases of our missionary and educational enter- 
prises. 

If the fine spirit of this mid-year meeting can 
somehow be transmitted to the churches and the 
needs of the year be adequately presented and its 
opportunities be vividly set forth, there should be no 
question as to the outcome of the financial year on 
April 30th, only four months hence. “‘Are Baptists 
concerned about this troubled world?” asked Presi- 
dent Fridell in his stimulating address. “Are they 
willing to do more effective work for Christ in these 
difficult times?” It is for each church and each fol- 
lower of Christ to answer his questions. 
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Deacon Albert E. Watjen, son of the late Dr. Herman W. Watjen, 


former pastor of the Warren Church, performs the duty in accord with 
colonial custom of turning down the hour glass to time the preacher's 
sermon. Preacher in the picture is Rev. Raymond L. Spoerri, present 
pastor. He repeated the 100th anniversary sermon preached in 1864. 
Although reduced to one half, it required 55 minutes for delivery 


Customs and Costumes 


Out of the Past 


Clad in quaint colonial costumes and adhering to 
equally quaint colonial customs, the members of 
the First Baptist Church in Warren, Rhode Island 
celebrated the 175th anniversary of their church 


By Raymonp L. SPoERRI 
UFFETED by a New Eng- 


land gale, reminiscent of the 
September hurricane in 1938, about 
100 hardy successors of colonial 
settlers gathered to celebrate the 
founding of their church 175 years 
ago. With bewigged minister, pre- 
centor, bass viol player, deacons 
and others in colonial costume, all 
were transported back to the days 
just after the French and Indian 
War when the church began. 
It was an appropriate opening of 
the anniversary for this church has 





Arerle who never look to the past 
will discover that the future will not 
look back to them with gratitude.— 
JOsEPH R. S1z0o 





pioneered in some of the most 
important home mission and edu- 
cational developments of the de- 
nomination. This was the celebra- 
tion not only of the founding of 
the Baptist Church in Warren, but 
also of the first Baptist college in 
America, now known as Brown 
University. Rev. James Manning 
was both the first pastor of the 





church and first president of the 
college. He derived his living from 
the church. The college classes met 
in his parsonage. And the first 
commencement in 1770 was held 
in the meetinghouse. 

The first association of Baptist 
churches in New England was 
formed in this church in 1767, 
forerunner of all other Baptist co- 
operative organizations. At a time 
when Baptists were under persecu- 
tion from the “Standing Order” 
in Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
and were forced to pay taxes for 
state churches, this Association 
beginning with the Warren, Haver- 
hill, Middleboro, and Bellingham 
churches took steps to protect 
Baptists and to spread the prin- 
ciple of religious liberty. In 1825 


Part of the congregation in colonial 
costume marching down the aisle for 
the anniversary celebration 
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Memorial Tablet commemorating 
the early cooperation of the War- 
ren Church and Brown University 


the Warren Church was one of the 
founding churches of the Rhode 
Island Baptist State Convention. 
It was quite in line with this tradi- 
tion of Christian codperation that 
the present pastor and his wife, 
were two of the small group of 
American Baptists at the World 
Conference on Church and State 
at Oxford in 1937. Out of that came 
the proposal for the World Council 
of Churches, of which the Northern 
Baptist Conventions is now a mem- 
ber, a logical and thrilling result 
of the world missionary enterprise. 

This outreaching spirit of the 
church was evidenced in the 
formation of the Female Mite So- 


ciety in 1808, the second woman’s - 


missionary organization in Rhode 
Island, in contributions to home 
missionaries, in early support of 
Adoniram Judson and the Baptist 
Board of Foreign Missions, and 
ever since in being one of the lead- 
ing missionary churches of the 
state. Whereas once the seafaring 
men of the congregation went to 
the corners of the earth and the 
missionary gifts of the church sent 


the gospel after them, more re- 
cently people from the nations of 
the earth have come to Warren. 
Now represented in the church 
membership are 19 different na- 
tionalities. ‘The church has an 
honorary pastor in Japan, the Rev. 
Marlin D. Farnum. Through the 
codperation of the Rhode Island 
Bible Society and the Rhode Is- 
land Baptist State Convention, the 
church is carrying on a special 
work among the Portuguese of the 
community, holding Sunday and 
midweek services for them and 
welcoming them into the member- 
ship of the Church. 

The 175th anniversary banquet, 
a sumptuous turkey dinner, packed 
the church dining room. Greetings 
came from Northern Baptist Con- 
vention President E. A. Fridell and 
from pastors of churches whose 
history was linked with the Warren 
Church. Vice President James P. 





The Japanese Army 
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Adams presented the greetings of 
Brown University in the form of an 
embossed scroll. Rev. H. Otheman 
Smith of Yonkers, N. Y., a former 
pastor, gave the address of the 
evening. At other services ad- 
dresses were delivered by Dr. Jesse 
R. Wilson of the Foreign Mission 
board and Dr. George R. Baker, 
formerly of the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

The climax of the celebra- 
tion came when Brown University 
united with the church in the 175th 
anniversary service. Music was 
furnished by the University Cho- 
rus. President Henry M. Wriston 
extolled church and college as 
separate institutions with similar 
aims. Then as an expression of the 
gratitude and good wishes of the 
University, he unveiled and pre- 
sented to the church a beautiful 
bronze tablet in commemoration 
of their early association. 


EE. 


Vacates Shanghai University 


NOTE.—In The New York Herald Tribune, November 
12th, it was again stated that the University of Shanghai 
was thoroughly and systematically looted by the Japanese 
military forces during the period of occupation. Scientific 
apparatus of great value disappeared as well as office safes 
weighing thousands of pounds, with their contents. No 
compensation for their loss was ever suggested. See article, 
“Who Looted Shanghai University?’ by J. H. Wiley, 
MISSIONS, February, 1939, page 91.—ED. 


By S. S. Beatu 


AST summer the Japanese mili- 
tary authorities officially an- 
nounced that the University of 
Shanghai was being restored to 
their Baptist owners, the two for- 
eign mission boards of the Northern 
and Southern Baptists. Permission 
was at the same time granted to 
the American missionaries to re- 
turn to their homes on the campus. 
Pending their return the Japanese 
Army Engineers repaired and re- 


stored the public utilitiés serving 
the campus, electricity, water and 
telephone. 

It will be recalled that on August 
13, 1937, President Herman Liu 
and the members of his faculty, 
including American Baptist mission- 
aries, were forced to leave their 
homes because of the outbreak of 
fighting on the edges of the campus 
between Chinese and Japanese sol- 
diers. The next day headquarters 
were opened in the Baptist com- 
pound of the French Concession 
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and the announcement was made 
that in spite of everything that 
might happen, the University 
would carry on its program of pre- 
paring young men and women to 
serve China. Since that time, the 
University has been carrying on 
in the International Settlement. 
Fortunately due to the foresight, 
largely of former President Liu, the 
University already had an outpost 
in the Settlement in the Downtown 
School of Commerce. As soon as the 
bombing in the vicinity of the 
downtown headquarters of the 
university died down somewhat, 
classes were begun there. Classes 
are still being held there, although 














science students attend classes in 
another building shared jointly 
with the Associated Christian Col- 
lege of China. All our own science 
equipment was lost during the 
Japanese occupation. 

After the University was evacu- 
ated by its American owners in 
August, 1987, the Japanese moved 
in and occupied the buildings and 
used them as a military base. In 
June, 1938, the United States 
Government forwarded a note to 
the Japanese Government pro- 
testing the continued occupation 
of the University by the Japanese. 
In July of last summer the Japa- 
nese moved out. 

On October 14, 1939, three mis- 
sionary families, the Hansons, 
Hipps, and Wileys, moved from the 
French Concession back to their 
homes on the campus. Other mem- 
bers of the faculty will return as 
soon as their houses are renovated 
and repaired. In the meantime the 
University will still carry on in the 
International Settlement continu- 
ing the program of codperation 
with the five other Christian uni- 
versities who are like refugee col- 
leges, maintaining their courses 


The American flag again 
flies from the flag pole at 
Shanghai University 
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New President Tsing Kong Van, 
successor to former President Her- 
man Liu, who was assassinated on 
the streets of Shanghai, April 7, 1938 


as best they can under exceedingly 
difficult and discouraging condi- 
tions. 


Danish Baptists 
Celebrate Centennial 


Late in October the Baptists of 
Denmark celebrated their centen- 
ary. With Germany, bordering on 
the south of Denmark, at war with 
England and France, and with the 
North Sea, which almost surrounds 
Denmark heavily mined and the 
scene of submarine and surface 
warfare, Denmark is not in an en- 
viable geographical location. Nev- 
ertheless Baptists went ahead with 
their plans. The Baptist World 
Alliance was represented by Vice 
President N. J. Nordstrom of 
Sweden. General Secretary W. O. 
Lewis and President J. H. Rush- 
brooke, who had planned to attend, 
were prevented because of the war. 
One of the most encouraging re- 
ports at the celebration was the 
advance recorded in foreign mis- 
sions. The Belgian Congo field was 
opened by the Baptists of Den- 
mark only 10 years ago. Today 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Revolutionary Christianity, 
by SHERWoop Eppy, is the latest 
book by the former Y.M.C.A. 
Secretary, world traveler, annual 
conductor of the Eddy Seminar in 
Europe, and noted critic of the 
capitalistic system of world ex- 
ploitation as the cause of wars and 
the chief obstacle to the establish- 
ment of justice, liberty, brother- 
hood and economic abundance for 
all men throughout the earth. The 
book, of 10 chapters, is in two 
parts. In the first the author re- 
views Christianity, its origin and 
historical development, and gives 
his interpretation of the Kingdom 
of God. In the second part he out- 
lines the present world situation 
with its economic division into the 
systems of capitalism, fascism and 
communism. He has much to say 
in favor of communism and finds 
Karl Marx “a stimulus and a 
challenge.” He sets forth the four 
points that he finds acceptable and 
in fairness condemns the four at 
which he parts company with 
Marx, notably the inevitability of 
violent revolution, the proletariat 
as the only messianic class on earth, 
the inescapability of oligarchy even 
under the Marxian system in Rus- 
sia, and the denial of ,veligion. The 
author’s analysis of the totalitarian 
systems and how their methods 
and ideals are in sharp contrast to 
the ideals of the gospel is helpful to 
an intelligent understanding of the 
present world situation. We are all 
victims of an economic system 
which because it is inherently 
wicked, according to the author, 
forces all who live under it to act 
wickedly. So he appeals for a revo- 
lutionary Christianity to change 
the system but without violence 


THE LIBRARY 


Reviews of Current Books and 
Announcements by Publishers 


and bloodshed. How that can be 
brought about is not quite clear. 
The book was written in the garden 
of Canterbury Cathedral in Eng- 
land in the autumn of 1938. One 
wonders whether Dr. Eddy ex- 
pects revolutionary Christianity to 
start there. (Willett Clark and Co.; 
229 pages; $2.00.) 

Alcoholics Anonymous pre- 
sents an amazing compilation of 
personal stories of how more than 
100 men have recovered from the 
deadly grip of alcoholism. Many 
of the victims were declared to be 
hopelessly incurable. The book is a 
scientific treatise in easily intelligi- 
ble language of the disease of alco- 
holism. It nevertheless recognizes 
that the cure must be found 
through a “spiritual approach,” 
a “vital religious experience” 
through aid from a Power greater 
than that made available by medi- 
cal science, education or psychia- 
try. All creeds, Protestants, Catho- 
lics, Jews, agnostics and even athe- 
ists, are represented among the 


rT FIVE DECADES “7 


and a 


FORWARD VIEW 
by John R. Mott 


The outstanding missionary 
figure of our time reviews the 
course of missionary endeavor 
in the past five decades, and 
analyzes the problems and 
trends as seen from the inside. 
The final chapters present the 
challenge of Madras and the 
needs of the future. $1.50 


, HARPER & BROTHERS i 
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cases who have been cured. The 
pastor who is worried over the 
growing drinking habit among 
some of his young people will find 
an abundance of material to guide 
them. The man or woman who in 
saner moments sincerely wishes to 
be free from the curse that now 
enslaves, will be grateful for learn- 
ing how 100 other people have dis- 
covered the road back to freedom. 
The book is not sensational but it is 
realistic. The need for it is obvious 
to all who view with increasing 
apprehension the growing menace 
of alcohol in American life. Of spe- 
cial interest is the fact that an 
Alcoholic Foundation has _ been 
organized. Its trustees consist of 
three of the cured victims described 
in the book and four prominent 
business men. All royalties from 
the sale of the book will accrue to 
the Foundation to help extend its 
cure for alcoholism. (Works Pub- 
lishing Co.; 396 pages; $3.50.) 

How Our Religion Began, 
by Epna M. Baxter, tells the 
story of Old Testament religion in 
words that are intended to make 
the reading fascinating and in- 
forming for children 11 to 16 years 
of age. The author’s purpose is to 
acquaint youth with a knowledge 
of Hebrew life and development, 
from the earliest days of the He- 
brews to the time of Christ. Recent 
Biblical discoveries and scholarship 
are employed to add authenticity 
to the study. Pictures, maps, and 
suggested “things to do,” give 
clarity, attractiveness, and study 
value to the book. This work should 
prove an invaluable aid in present- 
ing the Bible, to young people, in a 
novel and vital way. (Harpers; 197 
pages; $2.50.) 
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Youth Looks at Religion, by 
ArtTHuUR C. WICKENDEN, is a dis- 
cussion of questions raised by ma- 
ture high school or college students 
who come from religious homes. 
Beginning with a helpful discussion 
of the motives and nature of reli- 
gion and its present status, the 
author gives several chapters to 
various beliefs which are a part of 
the Christian heritage, and con- 
cludes with a consideration of the 
church and its future. The book 
grew out of the author’s own ex- 
periences in dealing with young 
people as Professor of Religion and 
Director of Religious Activities at 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
He does not attempt to decide for 
them what they must think or be- 
lieve, but rather to acquaint them 
with present-day Christian thought 
upon religious questions. Religious 
thought other than Christian is not 
overlooked, but his own definitely 
Christian interest and sympathy 
are clearly manifest. Concisely but 
comprehensively he presents and 
compares points of view typical of 
large groups within Christianity. 
Though he writes especially for 
young students, all Christian lead- 
ers will want this book. (Harpers; 
204 pages; $1.50.) 


The Business of Living, by 
L. W. GRENSTED, is concerned 
with the problem of living life mean- 
ingfully and intelligently. It is not 
directed toward the biological but 
the practical aspects of life. One 
may adopt one of three methods in 
determining the way his life should 
go, namely, the way of science, the 
way of art, the way of religion. 
Science is interested in describing 
and explaining. The artist sees 
visions, but he cannot enable 
another to see what he sees. The 
limitations of both these methods 
are discussed. Religion, as a way 
of life, is commended and recom- 
mended, for it “‘is life in its onward 
movement to a fulfilment that lies 





BACK TO EARTH 


An Exciting Treatise on Life in America Today, by 
G. W. MePHERSON 


CRITICS’ VIEWS 
Dr. Harry Rockwell, Pres. State 
Teachers College, Buffalo: — 
“Back to Earth will receive wide 


Chas. A. Davis, New York authority 
on labor: — 
“Is of highest merit. If 5,000,000 
copies were read, opposition party 
would stand better chance of coming 


An authoritative discussion of gov- 
ernment today —the New Deal, 
Democracy and Dictatorships. The 
author analyzes business, salaries, 
jobs, and wages, and presents a com- 
prehensive plan on how to increase 
production, lower prices, taxes, rents, 
and shows how to put men back to 


into power.” 


Dr. M. A. Jenkens, Texas: — 
**No book like it. It’s a humdinger.” 


Cloth, 261 pp. $2.25 


work. 


A book with power capable of 


shaking the nation 


Order at any book shop, or of Publishers: 
YONKERS BOOK COMPANY, YONKERS, N. Y. 


beyond the present, ahd under the 
control which is at once dominant 
and creative.” Religion surpasses 
science and art in that as a guide 
for life it is life. (Macmillan; 183 
pages; $1.75.) 

Why Be Good?, by JAmEs 
RE, is a healthy book in an age 
whose soul is withered by sophisti- 
cation. The moral law is exalted. 
Behaviorists and determinists do 
not fare well with this English 
Presbyterian, and optimistic hu- 
manists receive scant considera- 
tion. The new morality is self- 
destructive, but honesty with Christ 
and His teachings is the beginning 
of moral reality. It is a splendid 
book for young people’s groups, 
university pastors, or parents 
whose spirits are troubled, or 
whose ethical edge has worn off. 
It refreshes one’s spirit; quickens 
the conscience; and strengthens the 
determination to strive after un- 
impeachable goodness. (Cokesbury 
Press; 191 pages; $1.50.) 

Being Made Over, by CHARLES 
R. Brown, dean emeritus of the 
Divinity School of Yale University, 
is a book of sermons that gives the 
ripe philosophy of one who has 





been preaching the gospel for 50 
years. He admits that it is more 
difficult to build up the church of 
Christ now than when he began his 
ministry. But he maintains that 
the most pressing need in the pul- 
pits of the land is for a larger meas- 
ure of intelligent, discriminating, 
forceful and inspiring Biblical 
preaching. Here are samples of 
such preaching in sermons that 
face the hard and secular currents 
of our times with a robust and 
optimistic faith which is bound to 
be both challenging and helpful. 
(Harpers; 159 pages; $1.50.) 


Salt Streak, by Fuorence W. 
TayLor, is a story of pioneer life 
in the Middle West and North- 
west, during the middle of the last 
century. The narrative woven 
around the romance of Lacey Gal- 
brath and, a half-breed, Alexander 
Hogart, is filled with tragedy, suf- 
fering, joy and success. Political, 
social, and domestic life, peculiar 
to the times, are vividly portrayed. 
City and rural social and cultural 
life is contrasted and appraised. 
The story is educationally and 
interestingly written. (Revell; 280 
pages; $2.00.) 
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LITTLE JOURNEYS to GENEROUS GIVERS 


By G. Cuirrorp Cress 
JOURNEY NO. 15—THE TRAVELER AND THE QUIET HOUR 





prayer. 


when alone on the road. 





The Traveler 











MorninG PRAYER 


Oh God, whom Jesus taught us to call Father, 1 make 
my morning prayer to Thee. I thank Thee for childhood 
days in a home that was built on love. The memory of 
parental care in those long gone years is still an inspira- 
tion to me. 

I rejoice that Thy Providence has spared father and 
mother and that they now sit at eventide at the same 
hearthstone where all their children played so long ago. 
From that family altar prayers have risen for me daily 
since my infancy. I am an eternal debtor io that shrine 
of unfailing care. 

My own chiidren have given me happiness unknown 
from any other source. Wife and children and home give 
me shelter even when I am journeying far from them 
as I am today. 

Now I go forth to do my best for the care of aged and 
needy ministers of the gospel of Jesus my Lord. Help me 
to achieve some worthy ends today, for their sake and 
for His sake. 

Bless the labors of the Ministers and Missionaries 
Benefit Board to aid those who, having finished their 
service, watt for an evening star—those in whom the 
tides will never run full again. Help us to minister to 
bereaved widows and to orphan children who will never 
know a mother’s kiss nor a father’s counsel. 

Give me the same affection for the aged that I bear to 
my own parents and the same solicitude for orphan chil- 
dren that i feel for my own. 

May I find some generous soul today who will have 
fellowship with me in bearing their burdens that together 
we may fulfill the law of Christ. 

So guide me for Thy name’s sake. Amen. 

(Written en route, 1931.) 


HE Traveler grew up on the prairies of the West. It was a land of solitude where 
prayer was natural. The miracle of morning and the loneliness of evening called 
out wonder and adoration. Home, school and church united to foster the habit of 


For the past quarter of a century he has traveled as a servant of Northern Baptists 
—ten of these years with the Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board. 

The Traveler has shared with the readers of Missions many of his “ Little Jour- 
neys.”” Now he shares with them two prayers as illustrative of his “Quiet Hours” 


These are presented without change as a gesture of fellowship and as an invitation 
to join in this intercession at the beginning of the New Year. 


EVENING PRAYER 


Heavenly Father, at eventide I come to offer thanks- 
giving for the journey of the day. I forget the weariness 
of the way in the consciousness of realized purpose. 

I thank Thee that my task was born in the apprecia- 
tion of Thy people for their ministers at home and 
abroad. They do not forget the hands that served, the 
voice that spoke nor the unselfishness of Chrisilike 
service rendered in Thy name. They have purposed to 
share in material things with those who have ministered 
to them in spiritual realities. 

I thank Thee for the unselfish souls I have met today, 
for those endowed with earthly as well as with heavenly 
treasures. In confidence they have given me gifts of gold 
and affectionate purpose for the care of those servants of 
the churches who have lived worthily in the discharge of 
their ministry. 

Build through the Ministers and Missionaries Bene- 
fit Board an abiding security for all who answer the call 
of the Master and are set apart for thy service. May 
none of these be forced through its failure, or that of the 
churches, to close his life in penury nor his widow or 
orphan child be neglected. 

This Board has been made the guardian of holy funds 
designated to a single purpose. Make it equal to the great 
responsibility involved in their administration. 

I rest from the labor of the day in Thy peace. May 
my little journeys and the generosity of friends, living 
or now gone, inspire many others to similar sharing. 
May their response be made quickly for the need is ur- 
gent and the night cometh when no man can give. May 
our united faithfulness hasten the coming of Thy King- 
dom on earth, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

(Written en route, 1935.) 
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They Exceeded All Hopes! 


The first 14 in the series of 100 convocations scheduled 
for the current convention year are marked by sustained 
spiritual uplift, large attendance and high enthusiasm. 
The remaining series of 86 convocations begin in January 


The best augury for the Baptist 


Convocations to be held in the 
months of January, February and 
March is the success of the first 
series of 14 one-day meetings, 
which began in Spokane, Washing- 
ton, October 31st, and ended in 
Davenport, Iowa, November 17th. 


The Convocation Team at 
Spokane, Wash. From left 
to right: Rev. V. N. Witter, 
Rev. W. A. Shanks, Richard 
Hoiland, Dr. J. C. Robbins, 
Rev. M. E. Bratcher, Miss 
Alice W. S. Brimson, and 
Rev. M. Forest Ashbrook 


To call the Convocations of this 
first circuit extraordinary meetings 
and to say that they have without 
exception been occasions of uplift 
and inspiration is but to reflect 
the expressed opinions of Baptists 
in the areas where the Convoca- 
tions were held. Remarkable in- 
deed was the high level maintained 
throughout a schedule that covered 
territory extending from the Pacific 
Ocean to the Mississippi River. 

In a way the last meeting, the 
one in Davenport on the 17th, 
crowned the hopes of those who 
have the year’s program at heart, 
for Davenport turned out an audi- 
ence of more than 1,000 Baptists. 





It is testified that for enthusiasm 
and spiritual response, the meet- 
ings throughout the day were equal 
to any. 

It is not merely the fact that the 
gatherings were large, although 
they were remarkable in that re- 
spect, with 1,200 in attendance at 



































Seattle, nearly 1,300 in Portland, 
between 1,300 and 1,400 in Denver 
and over 1,200 in Des Moines. 
The small cities rivaled the show- 
ing of the larger centers of popu- 
lation. 

However, the most important 
thing about these Convocations is 
the spirit that was manifested in 
them. This is an opinion that is 
concurred in by all members of the 
team of speakers that served this 
circuit, consisting of Dr. Earl F. 
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Adams, Rev. M. E. Bratcher, Dr. 
J. C. Robbins, Rev. M. F. Ash- 
brook, Rev. Richard Hoiland, 
Miss Alice W. S. Brimson and 
Mrs. Leslie E. Swain. 


Planning 86 Convocations 


An exceptional task is involved 
in planning the details of the 86 
Convocations to be held after 
January Ist, because the series is 
to be completed by the end of 
March. This means an average of 
more than one Convocation a day, 
because the first date is January 
9th, and there are precisely 81 
days in which to hold the 86 
meetings. 

General and effective coopera- 
tion is necessary in carrying out a 
scheme of such proportion and we 
are getting just that kind of coop- 
eration. Busy pastors and lay 
leaders are serving as Convocators 
and associated with them on the 


Part of the Spokane Choir of 
85 voices, led by Grant Dyar 










Convocation committees are out- 
standing men and women who 
have before them goals suggested 
by the attendance in the West. 

In most states Convocation 
dates have been set three months in 
advance, which will provide ample 
opportunity for the local commit- 
tees to do thorough work. That 
means to reach every church in 
every Convocation area and to 
secure the attendance of represen- 
tative church leaders. 
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The Bootlegger’s Name 


Was Pig’s Eye 


By GEORGE C. ALBORN 


A little glimpse into the early home mission 
history of Baptists in what is now Minnesota 


BOUT’ 100 years ago, where the city of St. 
Paul now stands, a few rude log cabins 
clustered about a shack in which a French- 
Canadia.1 trader illegally sold whiskey to the 
soldiers on the Fort Snelling military reserva- 
tion. Sometimes he sold the liquor also to the 
Indians. This bootlegger’s name was Pierre 
Parrant, but because of a certain peculiarity in 
his countenance, he had acquired the name of 
“Pig’s Eye.” The little settlement, clinging 
precariously to the banks of the Mississippi 
River, soon came to be known among the traders 
and river folk as “Pig’s Eye Landing.” Even- 
tually the name was shortened to “‘Pig’s Eye.” 
A traveler who visited that section in 1843, 
thus describes the infant settlement: “It had but 
three or four log houses, with a population not to 
exceed 12 white people, and was a mixture of 
forests, hills, running brooks, ravines, bog mires, 
lakes, whiskey, mosquitoes, snakes and Indians.” 
By 1847 the population of the settlement had 
increased to about 20 families. Children were 
growing up there without any opportunity for an 
education. Rev. Thomas S. Williamson, a Bap- 
tist missionary to the Sioux Indians, sent a re- 
quest to the Board of National Popular Educa- 
tion for a schoolteacher for this forlorn pioneer 
outpost. He wrote, “A teacher for this place 
should love Christ, and for His sake be willing to 
forego, not only many of the religious privileges 
and the elegances of the New England towns, 
but some of the neatness as well. She should be 
entirely free from prejudice on account of color, 
for among her pupils she will find not only Eng- 
lish, French and Swiss, but Sioux and Chip- 
pewa Indians, with some claiming kindred with 
the African stock.” 
In response to this request, Miss Harriet 
Bishop, of Vermont, whose ambition it had been 
to be a foreign missionary but who was unable to 





go, made the long and adventurous journey by 
various means of conveyance. The trip required 
more than 30 days. When she arrived at the 
crude settlement on July 13, 1847, she was so 
exhausted from the arduous journey that she 
fainted and was laid under the shade of a maple 
tree, in a comotose condition. But she quickly 
rallied. A few days later she opened the first 
public school in what later became the State of 
Minnesota. 

The building in which she began her work is 
thus described: “The school was commenced in 
a little log hovel. It was covered with bark and 
chinked with mud. Previously the hovel had 
been used as a blacksmith shop. It contained but 
one small room, about 10 by 12 feet in floor 
area. On three sides of the interior of this hum- 





Harriet Bishop, who wanted to be a foreign 
missionary, but who instead started a Sun- 
day school in Pig’s Eye which eventually 
became the First Baptist Church of St. Paul 
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ble log cabin, pegs had been driven into the logs. 
Upon these pegs boards had been laid for seats. 
A rickety, cross-legged table in the center, and a 
hen’s nest in one corner completed the furni- 
ture.” The pupils, in their racial affiliations, 
fully justified the prophecy made by Mr. 
Williamson. 

Miss Bishop was a faithful Christian and a 
loyal Baptist. She was interested in the spirit- 
ual as well as the intellectual destitution of 
these forlorn waifs of the frontier. Thus, on July 
25, 1847, she also started a Sunday school in the 
same log hut, with an initial enrolment of seven 
pupils. This new enterprise led the Indians to 
call it ‘The-good-book-woman’s-house.”’ 

About a year later, two more good Baptists, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Cavendar, arrived at Pig’s 
Eye and greatly reenforced Miss Bishop’s work. 
Soon she interested the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society in the opportunity at Pig’s Eye 
and at her request the Society sent a missionary, 
Rev. J. P. Parsons. He arrived in May, 1849. So 
it came to pass that about two years after the 
arrival of this pioneer schoolteacher a Baptist 
church was organized, with 12 constituent mem- 
bers. A new schoolhouse, unplastered and with- 
out seats, was their first meeting place. Although 
they were few in number, these devoted Chris- 
tians at once began to plan for a building of their 
own and soon erected the first Baptist church 
building in what is now Minnesota. At the end of 
the first year the church had over 40 members, 
gathered out of “an utterly godless community.” 
By 1857, the little church had become self- 
supporting. 

Somewhat previous to the arrival of Harriet 
Bishop on the scene, a Roman Catholic mission- 
ary had erected a little log chapel near the set- 
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The old building of the 
First Baptist Church in 
St. Paul, Minnesota, 
which had its origin in 
the Sunday school that 
was started by Harriet 
Bishop in the settlement 
originally named after 
a French Canadian 
bootlegger 





tlement, which he dedicated to St. Paul. And so, 
while many people still called the place Pig’s 
Eye, others were gradually learning to refer to it 
as St. Paul’s. When the Baptist church, which 
had grown out.of Harriet Bishop’s Sunday 
school, chose a name, it was called the First 
Baptist Church of St. Paul. Gradually the name 
of the Apostle triumphed over that of the boot- 
legger, although the name “Pig’s Eye” lingered 
for many years. Indeed it is said that if you 
search diligently in St. Paul, you may still find a 
narrow alley known as “Pig’s Eye Alley.” 

Thus Miss Bishop’s faithful work planted the 
little seedling which has grown into the more 
than 200 Baptist churches with over 30,000 
members, which now constitute the Minnesota 
Baptist Convention. It was organized at Winona 
in 1859. In 1883, Harriet Bishop died having 
lived to see the manifold multiplication of her 
work for Christ. 

Her name is not forgotten in the place where 
she did her work. There is Harriet Island in the 
Mississippi River, with a public bathhouse and 
recreation ground. Over the gateway is this 
motto: “In the health of the people lies the 
strength of the nation.” Miss Bishop would ap- 
preciate that, for she worked for physical as well 
as spiritual health among her pupils. 


NoTE.—The First Baptist Church of St. Paul celebrated its 90th anniversary with a 
week of special services December 3-10, 1939. Its new pastor is Dr. S. W. Powell who 








came from Elgin, Illinois, on August Ist of last year.—ED. 
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WOMEN - OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
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Esther Salzman 


AN IMPERATIVE NEED 


The need for a woman doctor 
for the Woman’s hospital at 
Gauhati, Assam, is immediate 
and urgent. The Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society will appreciate the 
cooperation in prayer and per- 
sonaleffort of pastors and church 
members that a woman with 
professional qualifications and 
deep consecration may be found 
to fill this emergency. 





Mildred Dixon 








“The people do not know how 
to avoid disease and they are dying 
like flies. We do not know how to 
help them. Only a doctor or a nurse 
can help them. Please send us a 
nurse.” With these words the pas- 
tor of a village on the eastern 
frontier of Burma near China begged 
Dr. Grace R. Seagrave to send help 
to the Red Karens. Dr. Seagrave 
could only explain that a shortage 
of funds and of workers prevented 
her from giving him any aid. 


Government Codperation 


Dr. Seagrave is developing a 
public health project among the 
villages including Loikaw, in the 
Karenni States of Burma. Three 
nurses for whom she secured Gov- 
ernment support gave 6,803 treat- 
ments within six months. These 
young women travel from village 
to village and spend one or two 
nights in each place. Several people 
who were seriously ill would have 
died but for their care. Very favor- 
able reports of their work have 
been received from the villages. 
The State also promised to pay 300 
rupees a month for medicines for 
their use, but the payments have 


The Healing Touch 


been irregular. Dr. Seagrave writes, 
“TI hope to get this on a firm basis 
in the next six months as my 
supplying of medicines to the 
nurses has had to vary with the 
amount of money in hand.” The 
myo-oke or Government official at 
Loikaw is a strong Baptist and is 
giving Dr. Seagrave his full support. 

To Northern Baptists this cour- 
ageous missionary doctor writes: 
“T want to thank you all for your 
help in White Cross supplies and 
money, and especially for your 
interest and support in prayers. 
These are what have made it 
possible for us to carry on in these 
troublous times. Please keep on 
praying that workers may be found 
and sent into these villages ready 
and waiting for the Gospel. Pray, 


too, that nurses may be found for 


the many, many places where they 
are badly needed. It is most diffi- 
cult, tiring work, the pay is small 
and the workers themselves often 
ill with malaria. But they keep 
courageously at work and they are 
seeing results.” 


Multiplying the Workers 

Loikaw is now without a mis- 
sionary doctor. Dr. Grace R. 
Seagrave has had to return to the 
Ellen Mitchell Memorial Hospital 
at Moulmein, Burma, because of 
the emergency there. After Dr. 
Martha J. Gifford left for Gauhati, 
Assam, to relieve Dr. Alice Randall, 
whose illness prevented her from 
carrying the work of the Woman’s 
Hospital there, Dr. Anna B. Grey, 
also staff doctor at Moulmein, be- 
came seriously ill. This situation 
left Dr. Ma Ah Ma, fine Burmese 
woman physician, in full charge of 
all departments in this large hos- 
pital. Since one person could not 
possibly carry such ‘a task, Dr. 
Seagrave had to be recalled. At 
present Miss Charity Carman, 
educational missionary, is super- 
vising the work at Loikaw, so ably 
begun by Dr. Seagrave. 

“He who does the work is not 
so profitably employed as he who 
multiplies the workers.” This state- 
ment directly applies to the Ellen 
Mitchell Memorial Hospital at 
Moulmein, for its Nurses’ Training 
School is making the largest con- 
tribution to Burma’s rural health 
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problems by the workers it pre- 
pares. Between 40 and 45 young 
women from ten different races and 
all parts of the country are now 
enrolled for training. One girl is 
from the race of long-necked women, 
the Padaungs, among whom Dr. 
Seagrave had been working at 
Loikaw. The nursing course in- 
cludes one year of midwifery train- 
ing, a type of service especially 
needed in the villages. Graduates 
of this hospital are fitted for any 
kind of nursing service open to 
them. Outside of a small one in 
Mandalay, the hospital is the only 
institution in Burma ministering 
particularly to women and children. 


A New Nurse for Burma 


Miss Mildred Mae Dixon, a 
member of the Calvary Baptist 
Church at Des Moines, Iowa, was 
appointed at the November, 1939, 
meeting of the Woman’s Foreign 
Board to serve as a missionary 
nurse at the Ellen Mitchell Memo- 
rial Hospital. Miss Dixon was born 
in Kansas City, Kansas, but she 
spent most of her life in Des 
Moines. After working two years 
as laboratory technician for the 
Polyclinic Hospital in Des Moines, 
she was able to begin training for 
the nursing profession at the Kings 
County Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Miss Dixon felt that this oppor- 
tunity had come to her as a direct 
answer to her desire to become a 
medical missionary—a desire which 
she had had since her baptism at 
the age of sixteen. After graduation 
she continued at the Kings County 
Hospital as instructor of Medical 
Nursing in order to help a younger 
sister through high school. She also 
studied at Columbia University 
and Biblical Seminary. This new 
appointee writes: “The many ob- 
stacles placed in my progress to- 
ward full-time Christian service 
have been a test of my faith, besides 
a means of strengthening that faith 
and a means of growth in grace.” 


A Nurse for China 


Miss Esther Irma Salzman, a 
member of the First German Bap- 
tist Church of Chicago, IIl., was 
appointed a missionary nurse in 
November, 1939. Miss Salzman 
was born in a Christian home at 
Kankakee, IIl.; joined the church 
at the age of twelve; and has been 
active in church work whenever 
she could. She attended Wheaton 
College and then entered the 
Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago, 
Ill. She also attended the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. After completing 
nurses’ training she continued for 
three years at Presbyterian Hos- 
pital as instructor and supervisor. 
Then she became assistant school 
nurse at Wheaton College. 

Miss Salzman was appointed to 
fill the urgent need for a missionary 
nurse at the Pickford Memorial 
Hospital, Kinwha, China. With the 
exception of Rev. and Mrs. John 
P. Davies, her associates and co- 
workers will be Chinese. Her posi- 
tion in an inland mission station, 
where the danger of an invading 
army is imminent and where the 
suffering of war refugees and sol- 
diers is intense, is hazardous. She 
faces the situation, fully aware of 
its implications, yet rejoicing that 
she can go. 


**Yours in His Service’’ 
Hundreds of towns, large and 
small, are scattered throughout the 
United States. Though many of 
them seem apart from the great 
world, their activity carries them 
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“even unto the ends of the earth.” 
In them live little bands of women, 
strong and loyal, who see beyond 
their horizon of blue skies and 
rolling hills to the mighty snow- 
capped peaks of the Himalayas, the 
broad, fertile plateaus of China, the 
muddy waters of the Congo. 

From Ohio comes the message, 
“The extra $1.50 inclosed is a 
special gift from two old ladies who 
desire it to be used for White 
Cross. . . . These ladies live in a 
small town near here without a 
Baptist assembly. However, they 
have formed a Mary and Martha 
Society, hold regular meetings and 
desire a White Cross quota.” From 
Illinois a worker writes: “It was a 
real joy to feel we were being of 
some help to those far off in war- 
stricken China. Our deepest prayers 
are following our work of love.” 
From Maine another writes: “We 
hope the contents of these boxes 
will bring great good and happiness 
to all those who benefit by them. It 
seems such a little amount for us to 
do compared to what the noble 
missionaries do.” 

These little groups of confident, 
courageous women are carrying a 
cross in their hearts—a cross blaz- 
ing with the light of sacrifice and 
love for one’s fellow men—a White 
Cross. “Yours in His Service” 
they often sign their letters to the 
Central Shipping Bureau at 152 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Foreign Missions would lose much 
of its power to carry on without the 
assistance of White Cross workers. 





Woman’s Hospital, Gauhati, Assam, where a woman doctor is needed 
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Share Your Anthems 
with Managua 


After prayer meeting comes 
choir practice at the Baptist 
Church in Managua, Nicaragua. 
It is remarkable how anthems are 
learned with only two books — 
one for the director and the other 
for the pianist, both of these being 
in English. The director works with 
the music on the stand and a hymn- 
book of words in his hand, trying 
to adapt Spanish words to English 
anthems. He is anxious to have 
some new ones. If you know of any- 
one who has old anthem books or 
pamphlets, we should be glad to 
receive them. Of course, it would 
be better to have two of a kind, one 
for the piano and the other for the 
director, but copies can be made 
if there are not two alike. There is 
no duty on books, so it would not 
be difficult to send them. 

On July 21, 1939, the church cel- 
ebrated the 17th anniversary of the 
pastorate of Don Arturo Parajon. 
His wife, Dofia Beatriz, and the 
children had just returned from 
her home in Mexico, so a welcome 
service was combined with the 
anniversary celebration. There were 
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original poems, songs, and dis- 
courses in their honor, a short biog- 
raphy of Don Arturo, and some- 
thing of the history of the work 
during the last 17 years. We are 
indeed fortunate to have such a 
couple to lead in the work. A ring 
was presented to the pastor by the 
women’s Sunday school class and 
a book to both of them by the 
church. We need many more such 
workers. 

Of the 42 baptized during the 
last six months, the majority have 
been young people. A large number 
are from our boarding departments, 
the Guild, and my Sunday school 
class. This enthusiastic group is 
the hope of the work. — Mary 
Butler, Colegio Bautista, Managua, 
Nicaragua. 


They Had to Eat 
from Garbage Cans 


Recently I attended the funeral 
services of a Greek woman, who in 
1917 escaped with her seven chil- 
dren from the massacre in Greece. 
This mother kept her family to- 
gether among hundreds of people 
herded into a large building where 


they were held for several days. 
Their food was one small piece of 
bread a day. Soon they were driven 
like cattle to the harbor, put on 
ships and taken to one of the Greek 
islands. Many died on the way. 
Many jumped overboard. When 
they arrived at the island it was 
impossible to take care of all the 
refugees. So this mother, like many 
others, for a month lived and slept 
on the street. At night she would 
lay the children against a building, 
each one using another for a pillow. 
Hardships were numerous, but she 
kept the seven together for a few 
years, then the two older boys 
came to America and to Weirton, 
W. Va. They had no money; work 
was scarce; and for six months they 
ate from garbage cans. 

Today they are fine American 
citizens, heads of families; their 
children are among the best in high 
school, and we count them among 
our most loyal families at the 
Christian Center. One of the daugh- 
ters, the mother of a fine family, 
could neither read nor write in her 
own language or in English. Many 
times she passed the Christian 
Center, but was ashamed to enter. 
Finally she came, and with hard 
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work has mastered reading and 
writing. She is now a _ happy 
woman. 

As I looked at the family around 
the casket, and thought of the 
story of their lives, two never fail- 
ing promises came to me: “As thy 
days so shall thy strength be,” and 
“*T will never leave thee nor forsake 
thee.” —Gertrude Miller, Weirton 
Christian Center, Weirton, W. Va. 


Puerto Rican Baptists 
Advance Christian Education 


In January, 1987, Rev. Oscar 
Rodriguez, colporter and director 
of Christian education, called to- 
gether a group of Christian workers 
who organized as the Baptist Chris- 
tian Education Committee. During 
the past two years the following 
are some of the specific accomplish- 
ments of the committee: 

1. From time to time a mimeo- 
graphed bulletin setting forth the 
goals and recommendations of the 
committee has been distributed 
free to workers in the churches. 

2. Plans were made for a Sunday 
school convention. 

3. A committee has prepared a 
normal course for the preparation 
of Sunday school teachers and 
workers. 

4. Suggestive programs and ma- 
terials have been prepared for 
Sunday School Teachers’ Day to 
be held in the early autumn. 

5. A quarterly of suggested pro- 
grams for weekly meetings of 
young people’s societies has been 
provided. Similar pamphlets have 
been published for intermediate 
societies and for vacation church 
schools. 

6. A new plan of organization 
for women’s societies has * been 
operated in the Ponce Church with 
excellent results. 

7. The most interesting and far- 
reaching project of the committee 
is the young people’s Retreats held 
at the Baptist Academy in Bar- 
ranquitas. When the building pro- 
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The Baptist Christian Education Committee in Puerto Rico, organized 
by Rev. Oscar Rodriguez 


gram is completed these conference 
grounds will be available not only 
for young people’s retreats, but 
also for men’s and women’s gath- 
erings, intermediate camps, and 
workers’ conferences. Through 
these Retreats, Puerto Rican 
churches are helping to meet their 
need for trained missionary workers. 


The Bolshevik Not Far 
From the Kingdom of God 


Some years ago, workers at the 
Bethel Neighborhood Center in 
Kansas City, Kansas, made many 
fruitless efforts t6 interest a certain 
family living in the community. 
The two older children had “no 
time to come.” Being a devout 
Catholic, the mother’s conscience 
would not permit her to come to 
‘Sunday school,” as she called the 
Center. The father was an ardent 
member of a Bolshevik group, then 
very active in our neighborhood. 
The youngest member of the fam- 
ily was too young to come alone 
to the Center. 

A new baby came into the 
home, but died when only a few 
weeks old. The father went to the 
leader of the Bolshevik group to 
arrange for a funeral. The funerals 
usually last several hours and the 
men have to take a day off from 


their work in order to attend. 
Since there had already been a 
number of deaths in the group that 
winter, the leader decided that, as 
this was a baby and a girl at that, 
a funeral service was unnecessary. 

The mother pleaded with her 
husband to arrange for a Catholic 
burial and finally prevailed upon 
him to see the priest. Whatever 
the charges were, the man said he 
could not afford such a funeral for 
the baby, and decreed there should 
be no service. 

The mother would not be satis- 
fied. A neighbor told her that the 
Christian Center would conduct a 
service for the baby without 
charge. So the father finally agreed 
that the neighbor should come to 
the Center to arrange for the 
funeral. The service had to be held 
on the porch of the home, because 
the father would not permit us to 
come into the house. He remained 
indoors during the brief and simple 
service. 

That little ministry so touched 
the mother’s heart that she longed 
to attend the Polish services at the 
Center. In time she had her hus- 
band’s consent to come, with the 
understanding that she would be 
back in her home at 9 o’clock sharp. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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MISSIONS CROSS WORD PUZZLE PAGE 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


22. 


23. 
25. 


. “he hath... 


No. 35—The Book of 
Remembrance 
Across 


, and he will 
bind us up.” 


. Number of chapters in Joel. 
10. 
11. 
12, 
14, 


“. . . shall yet return.” 

“And .. . shall be mine.” 

“The Bible is . . . literature. 

Luke tells of Christ asa... 
o” “the book of the prophet 
Esaias.” 

“in . . . day when I make up 
my jewels.” 

“Thou, even thou, 
er ia 

“And I will . . . a swift wit- 
ness.” 

“ , . . is more precious than 
rubies.” 

“|. . me, and deliver me.” 

“ ... burden of ... word 


art to 


26 


28. 
29. 
30. 


33. 
35. 
36. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
42, 
44. 
46. 


48. 
49, 


Plant. 

“behold a . . . in the wall.” 

“as a man spareth hisown . . :” 

“For he..., and it was 
done.” 

“He, that 
proved.” 

Gazers. 

Type measure. 

‘Let them say in their hearts, 
. . « » 80 would we have it.” 

“Have we not all . . . father?” 


being . . . re- 


“and the Lord, whom ye seek, 


shall suddenly come... 
his temple.” 

“unto you that fear my name 
shall the . . . of righteous- 
ness arise.” 

Theme of a composition. 
Place where Israel sang, “Spring 
up, O Well.”” Num. 21:16. 

Son of Judah. 

“Let . . . man praise thee.” 






















































































of ... Lord to Israel by 52. “ForI ... the Lord.” 
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Last Month’s Puzzle 





- Our Text from Malachi is 10, 11, 


16, 17, 22, 23, 30, 338, 39, 40, and 
49 combined. 
Down 
1. Distress signal. 
2. To long. 
3. Strike. 
4. Cut teeth. 
5. “but at the... it shall 
speak.” - 
6. 26 across is a plant of this 


oO 


11. 
13. 
15. 
18. 


21. 
22. 
23. 


24. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


31. 
32. 
34. 
35. 


genus. 


. “And in that day shall the 


deaf . . . the words of the 
book.” 


. Dutch coin. 
. “He openeth also their... 


to discipline.” 
Organ stop. 
Consumed. 
Famous inventor. 
Counted as a bird in Deut. 
14:18. 
Fifth son of Jacob. - 
Bark from which cloth is made. 
“Ye looked for much, and, 
. , it came to little.” 
Measure of Sweden. 


Queen of Shushan. 

Samuel said, “ ... am I.” 

“gave the... , and caused 
them to understand the 
reading.” 

Flavors. 

Same as Cainan, son of Enos. 

Two thirds of ten. 


“In ... also is his taber- 
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nacle, and his dwelling place 
is Zion.” 
37. “Sitting . . . his throne.” 
41. Son of Boaz and Ruth. 





43. River of Russia. 

45. American Indian. 47. Epoch. 

50. “. . . receiveth it with good 
will.” 
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51. “He saith among the trum- 
DOU sak > CoS eee Be 
smelleth the battle.” 

53. “Yet ye have robbed . . .” 





MISSIONARY-EDUCATION 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONARY EDUCATION 
' Toe Royat AMBASSADORS 
THE CHILDREN’S WoRLD CRUSADE 


THE WorxLp WIDE GUILD 





National Missionary 
Reading Program 

The National Missionary Read- 
ing Program has proved to be of 
value in various parts of the coun- 
try. From East to West encourag- 
ing reports come from men and 
women. It is hoped that the Christ- 
mas Edition will be received as 
happily as the last two annual pro- 
grams. Such comments as these 
encouraged us to launch this addi- 
tional list in the middle of the year: 


“T am very much interested in our 
reading program and I congratulate our 
Board for giving us books that tend to 
broaden our sympathies and under- 
standing of other people. I wish more 
might be on our lists as I believe that 
might induce more of our members to 
read.” (Missouri.) 

“We are a small church and our 
funds are rather scant for books and 
literature. However, we are taking 
great advantage of our public libraries 
and in checking the last two lists found 
there were around 80 of those books 
there. We have had individual mimeo- 
graphed lists made so that our folk can 
read to their hearts’ content. I am hop- 
ing to check the old lists and the mis- 
sionary library and have lists made for 
those also.”’ (Oregon.) 


The School of Missions 


Enlisting the whole church in a 
six-week study of world conditions 
and of its responsibility in view of 
these conditions will help unify the 
local church and make it better ac- 
quainted with itself. Of course, 





every church should make ade- 
quate provision for missionary 
education for the entire year. Ev- 
ery church should have a good 
missionary library which will be 
used throughout the year. Yet 
there is a real value in having a 
definite time when all the depart- 
ments and groups of the church 
unite in a more intensive study of 
one or more of the great fields of 
Christian service. We have found 
the young people’s unions and the 
Sunday school, and other groups, 
very willing to codperate in such a 
plan. It has helped the young peo- 
ple to a better understanding of 
the mission and work of the local 
church. It has led them to feel that 
they are a part of the larger whole. 
Add to the studies a definite prac- 
tical missionary project for each 
group and you increase both the 
unifying and educational value of 
the school.—Rev. W. E. Monbeck, 
Chehalis, Wash. 


A Call to Our Fellow Christians 


This is an appeal to the Chris- 
tians in the churches to come back 
to “God whose holy love is de- 
clared in Jesus Christ,”’ who “is not 
in eclipse except as we have turned 
from Him to walk in our own 
shadow.” The leaflet may be ob- 
tained from the Department of 
International Justice and Good- 
will, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. Single copy, 3¢; $1 per 
100 copies. 


A Layman’s Program 
of Missionary Education 

The following suggestions were 
made before a large committee rep- 
resenting religious education and 
missionary education by a layman. 
He is a member of a suburban 
church of 1,700 members. In that 
church a missionary council was 
appointed by one of the governing 
boards and is composed of 18 mem- 
bers. This program has been oper- 
ating for between three and four 
years. 

1. In the Sunday school have a 
departmental study of missions 
rotating on a three-year basis. 

2. Have a Missions month. In 
this have a school of missions for 
five or six weeks, or special mes- 
sages on Sundays and Wednes- 
days. 

3. Have a summer Christmas 
tree the first Wednesday in Mis- 
sions month. Read letters sent 
back by missionaries on the field. 

4. Emphasize the missionary li- 
brary and collect curios. 

5. Maintain a missionary bul- 
letin board in the entrance to 
your church. Change the program 
monthly. 

6. Use the church calendar for 
missionary items. Have a full-page 
missionary story periodically. 

7. Encourage the young people 
to do summer work. Senior high 
school and college students work in 
settlements in the city during the 
summer from two weeks ‘to all 
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summer. Others work in neglected 
territory for two weeks at a time, 
then go on to other places during 
a period of two months. They re- 
port back in Missions month. 

8. Support the benevolent budget. 
A church that takes care of itself 
often forgets missions. A church that 
takes care of missions can always 
take care of itself. 


RACE RELATIONS SUNDAY 


18th Annual Observance— 
February 11, 1940 


Posters and helpful suggestions 
for messages available from the 
Department of Race Relations, 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. These materials may be used 
in missionary meetings as well as in 
church services. 


Young People’s Council 


As you read this issue, the Bap- 
tist Young People’s Council will be 
meeting on December 27-30, 1939, 
at Denison University, Granville, 
Ohio, under authorization of the 
Council on Christian Education, to 
take steps toward the formation of 
a national youth organization. (See 
Missions, December, 1939, pages 


617-618.) The appointment of 
delegates was determined on an 
equitable basis by a supervisory 
committee for each state. 

By action of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention at Milwaukee in 
1938, the Council on Christian 
Education has been charged with 
the responsibility of calling these 
representative young people to- 


. gether as “‘a temporary body whose 


task it shall be to recommend plans 
for a permanent national youth 
organization” for the unification of 
Young People’s work. 

The Milwaukee recommenda- 
tion decrees further that this 
temporary Youth Council shall, 
through the Council on Christian 
Education, bring its findings to 
representative groups of youth in 
each state convention area for ap- 
proval or rejection. Within a year 
or when two-thirds of these state 
groups have approved the pro- 
posal in the main, the findings and 
recommendations shall be referred 
to the Council on Christian Educa- 
tion for final action. In this way 
the new youth organization for all 
Northern Baptist young people 
will be established. 


nemnenane aeahed 











ROYAL AMBASSADORS 





Field Secretary 
in the Far West 


Field Secretary Floyd L. Carr 
will be in the Far West during the 
first three months of 1940. The fol- 
lowing dates will show when he 
expects to be in your state: 

Jan. 10-19 Montana 
Jan. 22-Feb. 2 Washington 


Feb. 5-16 Oregon 
Feb. 19-27 N. California 


Feb. 29-Mar.8 S. California 
Mar. 10-31 

Plan to avail yourself of the op- 
portunity of conference regarding 


Colorado and Kansas 











the work of the Department of 
Missionary Education, especially 
Schools of Missions and Royal 
Ambassador boys’ work. 


The Yearly Objectives 
for a High Counsellor 


One of the most important func- 
tions of the High Counsellor is to 
contact every chapter leader at 
some time during the year, to at- 
tend and participate in the State 
Convention, and the Association 
meetings. All new pastors coming 
into the state should be contacted 
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or written to and every pastor 
should receive one or more letters 
a year from the High Counsellor. 
Church visitations are productive 
of good returns in renewed interest 
or the creation of new interest in 
R.A. A chapter demonstration has 
excellent promotional value, and 
should be tried wherever possible. 
Each High Counsellor should ex- 
pect to receive an annual report 
from each chapter in his territory 
and should request the same as 
a prescribed form. The Laymen’s 
Retreat should be attended for the 
opportunity of meeting some of the 
key laymen of the state. Associa- 
tion key men should be appointed 
by the High Counsellor. 


A Tour of Oregon 


Rev. Elmer C. Beutler, High 
Counsellor for Oregon, in codpera- 
tion with the state office recently 
took a trip around the state to en- 
courage the formation of Royal Am- 
bassador chapters in the churches. 
One of the accomplishments of this 
trip was the appointment of the 
following Association High Coun- 
sellors: 


ASSOCIATION HIGH COUNSELLOR 
Deschutes Rev. T. Anderson, 
Burns 
Grande Ronde Mr. Paul Finley, 
La Grande 
Willamette Rev. C. E. Blackler, 
Gladstone 
Umpqua Rev. Ivan Shultz, 
Bandon 
Central Rev. Stanley Cornils, 
Willamette Carlton . 
Umatilla Rev. Gerald Gillaspie, 
Helix 


These Counsellors, working with 
Mr. Beutler and Mr. Starring, 
should find a real opportunity to 
develop work with boys. 


R.A. in Burma 


The Elisha Litchfield Abbot 
Chapter was formed in Bassein, 
Burma, in 1926. This chapter has 
been functioning ever since. Last 
summer when Mrs. Leslie E. 
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Swain, of the Woman’s Foreign 
Mission Society, was in the East, 
she visited these R.A. boys. She 
presented the R.A. pin to a Kachin 
Squire who later was initiated and 
is almost ready for his Knight de- 
gree. Ba Hla was initiated as Coun- 
sellor just before he left for Ver- 
nacular Normal after passing tenth. 
He spent some hours copying topics 


from my Bible. Here is a little side- 
light on change of customs. When 
Mrs. Swain wished a picture of the 
Sunday morning congregation she 
expected to take it from the gal- 
lery. Much to the surprise of all of 
us the pastor’s wife led her to the 
platform, spoke to her husband, 
and waited while Mrs. Swain took 
pictures from both sides. 

















WORLD WIDE GUILD 
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Dear Girls of the Guild: 
The bells ring down across an- 
other year of time. Not an ordinary 
year but in many ways a mo- 
mentous one. To many people in 
our world it is not a gladsome 
sound but only accents the ques- 
tions in troubled hearts. To those 
in terrifying war areas they toll, 
“What will this year bring”; to 
those in economic distress, ““Where 
shall I turn next”; to those climb- 
ing some temple steps, “Where 
now shall I search for peace?” 

To those who have learned the 
meaning of the angel’s song in a 
star-lit sky and the majesty of the 
sermon preached from a mountain 
side, the bells ring out a year of 
opportunity. A stumbling world 
must find a truer, surer way to live. 
No other way is working in the 
world. Can Christ’s way then be 
tried? Across the world the fol- 
lowers of the Christ are strengthen- 
ing their bonds and sensing the 
reality of a world-wide Christian 
fellowship. To light a light, to 
point a new way, to build a new 
world is the insistent call of the 
bells for such as these. 

What can we do to echo back the 
ringing call of this new year? In- 
crease by every possible means the 
friendship ties with Christians of 
other races and lands. Stand by 
the missionary program of our 
denomination to strengthen every 





point where Christ’s way is being 
taught. Make each Guild chapter 
the very strongest possible with a 
program of study, sharing and fel- 
lowship that is world wide in vision 
and in reality. 

This New Year rings a very spe- 
cial bell for the World Wide Guild. 
Can you guess why? A great for- 
ward step should be taken in our 
work. Can you tell what? A richer 
contribution should be made to the 
world. Can you think how? You 
will be hearing more and helping to 
answer these questions as this year 
gets under way. But on the thresh- 
old of it, with special meaning and 
with a prayerful heart, I wish for 
each chapter and each girl a Joy- 
ous New Year. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Lei @ Hoppe 


152 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Indian Girls Go Chinese 


The Guild girls have just finished 
making a layette which we are 
sending to the missionaries at 
Keams Canyon, Arizona. The 
former missionary sent chopsticks 
for them to use in the Guild. They 
planned for a chop suey dinner 
here, when all were eagerly look- 
ing forward to the seemingly im- 
possible job of eating with the 
sticks.— Hannah M. Wiggman. 
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In Monoland 


The Mono Indian girls at Au- 
bury, California, last year worked 
out their programs so as to make a 
tour of the country, stopping here 
and there to peep into a mission 
station, a Christian Center or a 
school. After their programs their 
fingers were busy putting stitches 
into a baby layette. We know some 
mother was proud of it. We are 
proud to have this Mono chapter 
in the Guild fellowship. 


Song of The Bells 


List to the song of the bells tonight 
As they echo across the earth. 
Gaily they trill 
Madly at will 
They tinkle a tale of mirth— 
Lilting, 
Tilting, 
Throughout the joyous earth. 


Hark to the sobbing sound of the bells 
When they know not the Righteous 
One. 
Slowly they moan 
Lost and alone 
Of hope that is dead and done— 
Tolling, 
Rolling, 
Hope that is long since done. 


Mark the new sound of the bells again 
When they herald the Prince of 
Love. 
Softly they steal 
Sweet, and so real 
Flooding the starlight above— 
Chiming, 
Rhyming, 
Hailing the Prince of Love. 


Hear, then, the voice of the bells to- 
night 
As it travels across the world. 
Hear how it swells, 
Tales that it tells, 
Heaven’s message earthward is 
hurled— 
Reaching, 
Teaching 
Over the whole wide world. 
—A. Marie Herrmann, Marian Burton 
Chapter, Third Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Chuckchansi W.W.G. 


Since the organization of the 
Chuckchansi W.W.G. in 1934 it has 
been an integral part of the Indian 
Baptist Church at Coarsegold, 
California. At that time there had 
grown up a group of ten girls rang- 
ing from the fifth grade to the high 
school age, organized into a Sunday 
school class by the missionary’s 
wife. Later the group became the 
Chuckchansi W.W.G., meeting 
once a month. 

In order to secure attendance at 
meetings it was necessary for the 
missionary to take three girls 25 
miles from the Table Mountain 
- outstation and gather up the other 
seven girls along the way as none 
lived nearer than four miles from 
the mission. 

Officers were chosen and trained 
and programs made and carried 
out. They have regularly held 
vesper services, done White Cross 
work, paid state dues, and given to 
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the official Guild offering—this 
year the largest reported in this 
Association. As the girls have little 
money to give, one year they gath- 
ered acorns, which they sold, giving 
the proceeds to the W.W.G. From 
the very beginning the importance 
of the offering was stressed so that 
others of whom these girls studied 
might have the gospel. 

The chapter, of course, has had 
its struggles through these five 
years. Some of the girls have mar- 
ried ancl were not continued as 
members, some have gone away to 
school leaving a small nucleus, two 
of the girls have gone to their 
heavenly home. Though the ranks 
may be depleted they are not de- 
feated, but plan to carry on. They 
ask the prayers of sister Guild girls 
that they may study, pray and give 
and that “upon such as sit in dark- 
ness the light of life may shine.” 

_ There have been happy times 
together. In August of this year the 


A group of Chin girls in Burma, with their counsellor 
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group had the pleasure of a day in 
Yosemite Valley. They stopped in 
the Mariposa grove of Big Trees 
and held their Guild meeting seated 
on the top of the fallen Utah tree. 
—Mrs. Lee I. Thayer. 


Girls of the Chin Hills 


In the heart of Burma, in the 
Chin Hills, is Tiddim, where Mrs. 
J. H. Cope, our missionary, is at 
work among these people. This in- 
teresting picture of some of the 
girls in the Guild chapter with the 
Karen headmaster’s wife, who is 
their counsellor, came from Mrs. 
Cope. We would like to send our 
greetings across the miles to these 
Chin girls and to tell them we are 
glad they are linked with us in 
Christian fellowship. 


Let’s Sing a New Song 


In a class on Hymnology at the 
Baptist Institute in Philadelphia a 
lovely hymn has been developed 
which has meaning for young peo- 
ple today and fits into our study 
theme for the year. It is called 
“Christian Youth, Move For- 
ward.” The music is martial, mak- 
ing the hymn useful as a proces- 
sional. It would be particularly 
effective as a recessional after a 
consecration service or inspirational 
address sending youth forth to 
face the waiting task. Copies of 
words and music may be ordered 
from the Department of Mission- 
ary Education. They sell for 10¢ a 
dozen or 50¢ a hundred. 


Bilingual Marionettes 
It is Friday night. The clock at 


-old St. Mary’s Church has struck 


eight. The school bell in the Chinese 
Baptist Language School rings for 
dismissal. At once there is a feeling 
of excitement and the children 
lose no time in leaving the building. 

Among the pupils are the Guild 
girls, who run home to eat their 
dinner, for they have been at 
school since five o’clock. Afterward 
they rush to the missionary’s 
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apartment to finish their marion- 
ettes. For several weeks they have 
been carving the hands and feet, 
painting faces and sewing costumes. 
Tonight each marionette must be 
strung. With patience the girls 
finish and manipulate them. Now 
they are eager to begin practice on 
their play, “Ruth and Naomi,” 
which was first presented to the 
Mothers’ Club, in Chinese so that 
all might understand. Now they 
are practising it in English to 
present to an American church. 
This has also been a project of 
the boys in the English depart- 
ment. They built the stage, deco- 
rating it colorfully in true Chinese 
style. Several paintings of Chinese 
scenes have made the stage more 
distinctly Oriental. This has been 
a worth-while project through 
which the young people have met 
Christian American friends. 


Sharing in the Spirit 
and in Truth 


““Some day I hope to be a ‘big’ 
missionary; now I am just a ‘little’ 
one.” So said one of our World 
Wide Guild girls who has just been 
initiated into our active group. 
Through the simple, but impres- 
sive initiation ceremony she had 
grasped the underlying principle of 
the Guild program, that of service 
to others. Thus she reasoned that 
she could now consider herself a 
“little” missionary by filling a 
small niche in this place. The urge 
to minister to others had been chal- 
lenged on a world-wide scale, how- 
ever, and she looked forward to 
tasks for full-time service. 

It is a joy and, at the same time, 
almost a rebuke, to see how en- 
thusiastically this group of girls 
have responded to the service pro- 
gram of the Guild. Early last fall 
the question was raised as to what 
service project we might attempt 
as a Guild, and one suggestion was 
that the girls assume the respon- 
sibility of distributing baskets of 








food to needy families at Thanks- 
giving. They come from homes 
where poverty is all too evident. 
Nevertheless these girls volun- 
teered to share what they had with 
those whom they knew to have 
even less! Only the power of the 
gospel of Christ can lift a person 
out of the sordid atmosphere of 
economic poverty to the heights of 
self-forgetfulness and deep concern 
for others.—Jennie Anderson, Mar- 
iners’ Temple, New York City. 


Senior Guild Leaders 


The Senior Guild of Parkside 
Church, Omaha, composed of col- 
lege age and working girls, decided 
they wanted to do more than 
merely attend a monthly meeting; 
they wanted to launch out into 
some definite project concerning 
missionary education. It was de- 
cided that they would sponsor 
missionary education groups for 
younger children in the church and 


Chackchansi Guilders with their leader in the Mariposa 


Children’s World Crusade 








Dear Boys and Girls: 

Your good friend Miss Noble 
has written a letter for you this 
month, but I just had to poke my 
head in a moment and add my 
“Happy New Year” to all the 
greetings ringing in your ears. 
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neighborhood. One member, organ- 
ized a Jewel group which meets 
every Sunday afternoon; another, 
with the aid of an assistant, 
started C.W.C. group which meets 
monthly in their neighborhood; 
and another has taken over spon- 
sorship of the high-school age girls, 
the Star Guild. The sponsors of 
these groups meet every month at 
the counsellor’s house. They dis- 
cuss problems and make further 
plans, closing with a prayer meet- 
ing. At these meetings they also 
arrange a missionary program to 
be given the following Sunday 
during the closing exercises of Sun- 
day school. The members of the 
various organizations take turns 
leading these programs. In this 
way they make the church mem- 
bers aware of them and of the fact 
that they are truly trying to be ef- 
fective in developing a program of 
missionary education. for others 
as well as for themselves. 





You remember that on Miss 
Noble’s retirement our Crusade 
gave her a trip to Japan and China 
to show our thankfulness to her 
for starting our adventure in world 
friendship. Just at that time the 
Chinese-Japanese war was raging, 
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making travel in the Orient im- 
possible, so Miss Noble and her 
sister decided to visit Honolulu 
and Alaska last summer. 

Those of us who have been 
searching all the books and mag- 
azines in the library for pictures 
and stories of Alaska will be thrilled 
to have this first hand story from 
our own Miss Noble. 

Your friend 


aoe Derg en 


152 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


As I Saw Alaska 


Dear Crusaders: 

Since I could not use the gift of 
money which you gave me to go to 
China and Japan because of the 
war, my sister and I decided that 
this last summer was just the time 
to use it for a trip to Honolulu and 
Alaska. It seems very appropriate 
as you are studying about Alaska 
this year, so I want to tell you how 
interesting it was to us and how 
much we enjoyed thinking about 
our Guild and Crusade friends as 
we went from place to place. 

We stopped on the way to 
California in the Yellowstone Park 
in Wyoming, where we saw the 
wonderful geysers. The geyser 


called “‘Old Faithful” spouts every 
66 minutes. When I saw it, I 
thought of some Crusaders that I 
have known, who always do what 


Indian children at the Alaskan cannery who met Miss Noble 





they say they will and never fail. 
The stream of water at “Old Faith- 
ful” goes way up in the air like a 
fountain and is scalding hot. The 
eruption lasts about five minutes 
each time. It is most beautiful, and 
we were fortunate to see it in the 
moonlight as well as by day. 

The bears were also very inter- 
esting in the Park. Imagine driving 
along in a bus and seeing a mother 
bear and two cubs come out of the 
woods and amble along the road 
so close that we might have 
touched them if it had been safe. 
We saw several black bears and 
cubs. One night we went to see the 
grizzlies feed on the refuse from the 
hotel, which is put out especially 
for them. About 25 bears came 
that night and one had four cubs, 
which is very unusual. Occasion- 
ally a grizzly has two cubs but 
seldom more. They looked just like 
Teddy Bears as they came out of 
the woods behind their mother. 

The boat for Honolulu sailed 
from San Francisco and was very 
luxurious. It took five days to go 
and as the weather was perfect and 
the sea smooth we had a glorious 
trip. We were surprised to see our 
Northern California C.W.C. Sec- 
retary and her husband at the 
dock to see us off, and when we 
stopped at Los Angeles there was 
another surprise. The Southern 
California Crusade Secretary was 
at the dock and took us to her 
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home where we had a lovely lunch 
party of Guild and Crusade friends 
and heard all about the N.B.C. 
meetings in Los Angeles. Honolulu 
was like a great big garden, with 
so many flowers of all colors that it 
seems impossible to give any real 
idea of its beauty. The trip back to 
San Francisco was just as lovely 
as the one over, and we had two 
days at the San Francisco Fair 
which is beautiful and interesting. 

Then we sailed from Seattle for 
Alaska and had another surprise 
when we saw the C.W.C. Secre- 
tary, her husband and three-year- 
old Jewels at the boat to see us off. 
It is unbelievable the lovely 
things people think to do for their 
friends. There was a real disap- 
pointment that morning too, for 
Miss McCollough had arranged 
with Mrs. Brown to take us to the 
Japanese Home for breakfast, but 
there wasn’t time to make it. 
However the Browns stayed with 
us till we sailed and little Mary 
Lee hung on to her end of the paper 
streamer which I threw from the 
dock, and I held my end until the 
boat got so far away that the 
streamer broke. 

We were on the Alaska boat 12 
happy days with calm seas (for 
which I was grateful) and marvel- 
lous scenery at every turn. The 
steamer stopped at the little vil- 
lages all along the shore to load on 
silver ore, and canned and frozen 
salmon. This was the time when 
the salmon were “running,” that 
is, coming in from the open ocean 
to the rivers to lay their eggs, and 
that is when they are caught. It 
seemed tragic to me to see them 
trying to swim up the falls where 
the water was a regular torrent, for 
they are often badly hurt and 
sometimes killed on the rocks. 

I tried to get acquainted with 
the children in these villages, but 
they are very shy and very sober 
and would not talk to me. They 
wish to be called native “ Alas- 
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kans” instead of “Indians.” They 
live in these villages during the 
canning season while their parents 
work in the canneries, and then 
return to Juneau, Skagway or 
Katchikan, which are larger towns, 
for the rest of the year. As our boat 
did not go to Kodiak, which is on 
an entirely different route, we 
visited all the Presbyterian mis- 
sions that we could. At Haines 
there is an Orphanage much like 
Kodiak with 50 children living 
there. We had no trouble getting 
acquainted with these children. 
They showed us their playroom 
and bedrooms, slid down the fire 
escape and brought out their pet 
puppies. Just as the children at 
Kodiak, the Haines children do the 
housework, work on the farm and 
raise enough vegetables to last 
them all winter. The boys and 
girls are all happy and friendly, 
glad to hear about you Crusaders, 
and anxious to tell us about the 
things they like to do. I was glad 
to hear how much of the Bible they 
know. It would be fine if we could 
have a contest with them some- 
time. I think the reason there was 
such a difference between the 
Haines House children and the 
cannery children is that those vil- 
lage children have very few ad- 
vantages and know very little 
outside of their own village people 
and life, so they don’t trust 
strangers. The government pro- 
vides grade schools for them, but 
very few high schools. Where there 
are no missions there are no Sun- 
day Schools or clubs or wholesome 
activities for them. That is why 
the Presbyterians have the fine 
Sheldon Jackson School for older 
boys and girls. 

You will be studying about the 
Eskimos that live in the far north 
in igloos and travel by dog sleds. 
I wish we might have gone way up 
there to see them. They live quite 
a different life from the people 
that we saw, but remember that 





the children at our own Baptist 
Orphanage at Kodiak are just 
such children as we saw. If we had 
not sent missionaries like Miss 
Halstenrud to them they would be 
sad and shy, poor and unhappy. 
It is knowing about Jesus and 
God’s love and being able to read 
the Bible, that makes the differ- 
ence in them. They are happy and 
helpful and busy because you 
cared for them. Keep on caring 
and working for them and for God’s 
little children all over the world, 
for that is what Jesus wants us to 
do. 
Your friend always, 
Mary L. Noste. 


Materials on Alaska 


Picture Map of Alaska—Shows Ko- 
diak. Gaily colored. Obtained by 
sending 10 cents in stamps or coin 
to Alaska Steamship Company, 
Seattle, Washington. 

Alaskan Play Hour—Katherine Glad- 
felter. Send 10 cents to Board of 
National Missions of Presbyterian 
Church, 156 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 

Scenery Ahead in Alaska—Colored 
pictures. Obtained free by writing 
Alaskan Steamship Co., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Alaska—Land of Yesterday, Today and 
Tomorrow. Pictures and description 
of Alaskan scenery and industries. 
Obtained free by writing the De- 
partment of Interior, Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 

Alaska—the Newest Homeland. Good 
material on Alaskan industries, with 
pictures. Obtained free by writing 
the Alaska Railroad, Department of 
Interior, Washington, D. C. 

Juniors—the story paper put out by 
the American Baptist Publication 
Society for October and November 
contains material on Kodiak. 


From California to Kodiak 


The Crusaders of Southern Cal- 
ifornia planned a beautiful gift for 
Kodiak. Everyone became so en- 
thusiastic that when all the gifts 
were brought together, they had 
lots more than they expected. 
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Look carefully at the picture 
and see how many kinds of gifts 
you can count. Then finish reading 
this article and check whether you 
found them all. There are 60 
Bibles (15 sent by Japanese chil- 
dren), 55 sets of jacks and balls 
each in a bag, shoes, socks, Bible 
pictures, and a lovely robe for 
Miss Halstenrud. 


Our Special Interest in Japan 


As we begin our study of “ Mis- 
sion Work Around the World,” it 
is thrilling to start with a message 
from Miss Cuddeback in Japan. 
She has sent us a Japanese story 
for each month in the year. The 
first one is “New Year’s in Japan.” 
Remember to look for these stories 
each month. 

Mead Christian Center was 
humming with life when Miss 
Cuddeback wrote in October: 

“We are very busy this week 
getting ready for our field day. 
We have 100 children in our 
kindergarten in three classes. Their 
parents and friends come and the 
Center is one of the busiest places 
you could imagine. The children 
do some of their exercises and then 
have all sorts of games and athletic 
stunts to show their parents how 
much they have learned in kinder- 
garten. Some of the graduates come 
back too and they have fun enter- 
ing into the games. 

“At noon the women of the 
church here serve good Japanese 
food, good hot rice with fish or rice 
curry. Then the afternoon part is 
more games and speeches and 
about four every one goes home 
happy but very tired. I always 
think though that the parents are 
more tired than the children.” 


New Year’s in Japan 


“Omedeto gozaimasu,” said 
Keiko Chan to Reiko Chan as they 
bowed to each other New Year 
morning. They were dressed in 
their very best bright colored 
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kimonos and their sashes were tied 
in fancy holiday style so that they 
looked like attractive little butter- 
flies. They smiled excitedly at each 
other, for wasn’t this the happiest 
day of the year in Japan and 
hadn’t they looked forward to it 
for many, many days? 

“Breakfast is ready,” called 
Mother. There was a wild scramble 
to the dining room where the two 
brothers and Father were already 
seated on the floor around a low 
table. No second call was needed 
this morning for there was to be 
Mochi, the special treat of New 
Year time. After they had all 
wished each other a Happy New 
Year they began to eat their mochi 
cakes of white pounded rice which 
were in their soup. That is, the 
first ones were, but the others were 
toasted over the fire. Where did 
they disappear to? After Reiko and 
Keiko had eaten all that their 
mother thought was wise, al- 
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though the children didn’t quite 
agree, the boys had a race to see 
which one could eat the most. 
The sisters looked on with wonder- 
ment and envy. Father gave four 
cakes to Markato who won, but 
Kon Chan said it was only because 
he was two years older. 

Soon an “Omedeto gozaimasu” 
was heard at the door; the first 
New Year caller had arrived. A 
friend of Father’s had come to 
wish him a Happy New Year, so 
they sat drinking tea and eating 
attractive New Year cakes to- 
gether as they talked. Mother had 
placed a pretty lacquer tray just 
outside the door where friends 
who could not stay and chat left 
their calling cards. Some who could 
not come at all sent their servants 
with their cards; this was consid- 
ered the same as though they had 
called in person. 

In the afternoon Keiko and 
Reiko with their mother went to 
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Crusaders of Southern California with their gifts for Miss Halstenrud and the children at Kodiak 
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call on some of their friends and to 
leave their cards at some other 
homes. At every home they were 
served tea and New Year cakes, 
so that for once they had had as 
many cakes as they wished. 

The streets were filled with peo- 
ple, all dressed up in their most 
beautiful kimonos, who were also 
going to visit their friends or to 
visit the temple. Of course every- 
one must visit the temple where 
they thanked the gods for being 
kind to them through the past year 
and asked for good luck for the 
coming year in business and at 
home. 

“Mother,” said Reiko and Keiko 
together, after they had said their 
thank you to their Heavenly 
Father for His loving care and had 
asked Him to bless them and be 
with them through the coming 
year, “New Year is the happiest 
time of the year and I do wish that 
it would come oftener.” 
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THEY SERVED THEIR DAY AND GENERATION © 


William R. Morse 


Dr. William R. Morse, missionary of 
the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society, in West China, for 30 years 
(1909-1938), died on November 11, in 
Brookline, Mass. He was born in 
Lawrencetown, Nova Scotia, in August 
1874, was graduated from Acadia 
University in 1897 and from McGill 
University, M.D. 1902. Postgraduate 
work in surgery at Harvard Medical 
School, Johns Hopkins, and in an- 
thropology in London and in the 
Peking Union Medical School, China, 
extended his training and _ interest. 
Appointed to medical missionary serv- 
ice Dr. and Mrs. Morse sailed in Octo- 
ber 1909 and arrived in Suifu, West 
China, in January 1910. Transferred to 
the faculty of the West China Union 
University at Chengtu in 1914 Dr. 
Morse served as Dean of the College 
of Medicine and Dentistry, Principal 
of the Baptist College, Professor of 
Anatomy and Surgery as well as on the 
staff of several Chengtu hospitals. 
Several times he served as President of 
the West China Border Research 
Society. One of his most effective 
contributions has been the work done 
on the eight anthropological expedi- 
tions among the aboriginal tribes of 
the Tibet-China borderland. Transla- 
tions of medical works and various 
articles in leading Chinese journals 
have added to his prestige. His book, 
Three Crosses in the Purple Mists, 
beautifully illustrated by Mrs. Morse, 
is described as “‘an adventure in medi- 
cal education under the eaves of the 
world.” In 1925 Dr. Morse was elected 
a Fellow of the American College of 
Surgeons. He held various honors in 
connection with his Chinese medical 
work. Dr. and Mrs. Morse arrived in 
America in August 1937. Ill-health 
necessitated their retirement in 1938. 
He is survived by Mrs. Morse and 
their daughter Marjorie. 


Mary Washington Bacheler 


Dr. Mary Washington Bacheler died 
at Hasseltine House, Newton Centre, 
Mass., on November 5, 1939. She was 
the last living link which connected 
the present with those early pioneer 
days on the foreign mission field. For 
more than 50 years she carried on the 
medical work in Bengal-Orissa so 
nobly begun by her illustrious father, 
Dr. Otis R. Bacheler, almost 100 
years ago. He began work in that 
field in 1840. She was born in New 
Hampton, N. H., and at the age of 
five and a half years, sailed for India 
with her mother. In her 11th year the 
family went home around the Cape of 
Good Hope in a sailing vessel. In 1873 
she returned again to India with her 
parents. She learned to help her father 
in his medical work and her mother in 
the educational and zenana work as 
well. Ten happy, busy years passed in 
this way and in 1883 the family again 
returned to the United States. In 1886 
Mary went to New York to Medical 
College from which she graduated in 
1890. That same year she returned to 
India to join her parents and to begin 
her own missionary work. While her 
early years were spent at Midnapore, 
she gave many years of service at the 
Sinclair Orphanage, Balasore, and dur- 
ing more recent years she also reached 
Bhimpore. Up until the time she left 
the mission field in 1936 she gave de- 
votedly of her time in dispensary and 
evangelistic work and earned the love 
and respect of the Indian community. 
Her colleague and friend of later days, 
Miss Ada P. Stearns, writes: “Her 
highest ambition seemed to be to fol- 
low her Master in going about doing 
good. Through her friends, Indian, 
English and American, her memory 
will continue this mission as the story 
of her consecration to the highest inter- 
est in the cause of God and man falls 
from loving lips.” 


George H. Brock 


Rev. George H. Brock, D.D., retired 
South India missionary, was killed in 
an automobile accident on November 
21, 1939, in Lynchburg, Va. His name 
is familiar to Baptists throughout the 
Convention, for his services did not 
terminate with his forty and more 
years in India. Even in his 80th year 
he was giving a strong testimony to the 
gospel wherever he went. 

Rev. and Mrs. G. H. Brock served 
in Kanigiri, South India, for over 40 
years. Their devotion to duty, their 
love for the people and their strenuous 
and consecrated work endeared them 
to thousands of Telugus throughout 
that great field. When they left the 
field in 1933 it was reported: “A 
thousand and more people of all classes, 
led by the Tahsildar of the Maharajah 
of Venkatagiri, the Circle Inspector of 
Police and the local village officials, 
marched to where the Brocks were 
staying, with band playing and lights 
blazing. The two missionaries were 
escorted to the center of the village 
where garlands of flowers were placed 
about their necks and a long program 
was carried out, extolling the kindness 
and love of these two for the Telugus, 
speaking of the contribution they had 
made to the uplift of the villages, and 
so on and on for two hours!” 

Dr. Brock was born in Toronto, 
Canada, on April 17, 1859. He was 
graduated from the Toronto Business 
College and McMaster Hall, 1890. He 
received his Doctor of Divinity degree 
in 1928 from Western Theological 
Seminary. Appointed to foreign service 
in October, 1891, he was designated to 
Kanigiri for general evangelistic and 
educational work. In September, 1893, 
he was married to Miss Beatrice L. 
Slade, medical missionary under the 
Woman’s Society in Nellore. Mrs. 
Brock died on January 11, 1938. They 
are survived by a son and a daughter. 


Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord from henceforth: that they may 
rest from their labors; for their works follow with them.—Rev. 14:13 
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» THE CONFERENCE TABLE . 





Objectives and Their Attainment 


Now comes January with its 


INVENTORIES and its RESO- 


LUTIONS. These two belong to- 
gether, for by an inventory we take 
note of ‘our strength, and by a 
resolution we seek an adequate and 
desired goal. 

With this idea in mind the Na- 
tional Committee on Woman’s 
Work presents: 


I. THE OBJECTIVES FOR THE 
WOMAN’S SOCIETY IN THE 
LOCAL CHURCH (recently re- 
vised). 

II. PRACTICAL WAYS OF AT- 
TAINING OBJECTIVES. 


A Watt Cuart listing Tur Os- 
JECTIVES can be obtained from The 
Literature Bureau, 152 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., for 10¢. 
This chart will create interest and 
help the Society to picture their 
task as a whole at each meeting. 


Objectives 


1. OrGanization: A Woman’s So- 
ciety fully organized with the necessary 
officers. 

2. EVANGELISM, STEWARDSHIP AND 
Prayer: A Devotional Leader pro- 
moting evangelism, stewardship and 
daily, individual prayer for missions. 

3. Missionary Givine: Every ac- 
tive member of the Society individually 
giving to the mission work of the de- 
nomination through the missionary 


_ budget of the church. 


4. Wuitre Cross: Acceptance of an 
adequate White Cross quota and fill- 
ing it. 

5. NorTHERN Baptist Missions: 
Presentation of world-wide work in at 
least eight meetings each year. 

6. CurisTIAN FRIENDLINEss: A 
Christian Friendliness Chairman spon- 
soring one program each year, with 
volunteers giving regular service. 

7. Cristian CrrizensuiP: A Chris- 
tian Citizenship Chairman maintain- 


ing active interest in local, national, 
and international affairs. 

8. Missionary Epucation: A group 
equal to 5% of the resident member- 
ship reading at least five missionary 
books on the Reading Program dur- 
ing the year, or 10% reading three 
books. 

9. Mission Srupy: One or more 
mission study courses each year in 
either Home or Foreign Missions. If 
only one course then the study should 
alternate. 

10. Srupents: A Student Counselor 
maintaining active interest in present 
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and prospective students, both Amer- 
ican and foreign. 

11. CuHurcH Scuoo.: Presentation 
of Northern Baptist Missions to the 
Church School at least ten times a 
year. Special encouragement should be 
given to the program of Royal Am- 
bassadors for boys’ classes. 

12. Wortp WipE Guixp: Develop- 
ment of a program of missionary edu- 
cation with girls and young women 
through World Wide Guild chapters. 

18. CHILDREN’s Worip CRUSADE: 
Development of a program of mission- 
ary education with children through 
the Crusaders, Heralds, and Jewels. 

14. Missions: Subscriptions to Mis- 
sIons equalling at least 15% of the 
families connected with the church. 

15. Wortp Day or Prayer: Ob- 
servance of the World Day of Prayer. 
Honor Roll, 11; Class A, 10; Class B, 9. 
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missionary giving. 


HOW? By sending in your 
gift for an ANNUITY 
AGREEMENT. 


WHY ? Because not only will 
you receive income on your 
Annuity Agreement during 
your lifetime, but your gift 
will be assured for carrying on 
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Be 't Kesolved: 


That the year 1940 shall witness an advance in 


YOU can help make such a New Year 


Resolution come true! 


WOMAN'S AMERICAN 
BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
152 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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the work of the Society when 
it is released. 


WHEN? NOW. Income is 
figured from the date the gift 
is received. 


WHERE? Send the gift to 


Miss Frances K. Burr, Treasurer 
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Norte: The Society is expected to 
urge the church to adopt a definite 
missionary quota each year to pay one- 
twelfth of this quota every month. 


Attaining Objectives 


At the beginning of your Society 
year, have the Executive Committee 
or the Society as a whole consider the 
“Objectives” and decide just how 
many it is possible to attain. (The 
numbers below refer to the corres- 
ponding Objectives above.) 

1. “A Manual” will be helpful in 
the organization and the development 
of a Society. (Published by National 
Committee on Women’s Work.) 

2. From the nearest branch of The 
American Baptist Publication Society 
you may obtain A Book of Remem- 
brance and The Secret Place. From the 
Associational Home and Foreign Mis- 
sions Vice-Presidents you may get the 
special requests for prayer for our mis- 
sionaries. The State Promotion Office 
will be able to furnish material on 
Evangelism and Stewardship. 

3. By enthusiastic interpretation of 
our great missionary enterprise by the 
leaders themselves, it will be possible 
to kindle interest in giving by the 
members of the Society. The Every 
Member Canvass, material which may 
be obtained at the State Office, is an 
excellent means for enlisting every 
member as a Giver of Record. 

4. The White Cross Chairman may 
secure from the Association White 
Cross Director the names of a home 
and a foreign missionary and the list 
of supplies needed. As soon as re- 
ceived, have Society accept it and work 
to fill the entire list. It is well to im- 
press upon them the fact that what- 
ever of the quota is not filled after it 
has been accepted will take that much 
from the need of the missionary. Be 
sure to tell about the life and work of 
the missionary for whom the work is 
being done and at every session have 
prayer for those missionaries. 

5. Program suggestions and material 
may be obtained from your Associa- 
tional Secretary of Literature, or write 
to the Literature Bureau, 152 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 

6. Suggestions for Christian Friend- 
liness work may be obtained from the 


HOT WATER with | 





MAGIC DISC Works on. 
Any Electric Light Socket 


MELIONS of homes, stores and 
offices everywhere need SPEED 

NG — the new, amazing Water 
Heater—that heats water boiling hot so fast it takes your 
breath away. No muss! No waste of time or fuel! Just a 
simple ‘‘plug-in’’ at any 110-volt light socket—and presto 
... just the amount of hot water you need for washing, 
for shaving, for dish-washing. CHEAPER because you 
don’t have to heat gallons when you need only a few 
quarts. FASTER because the intense electric heat goes 
directly into the water. Sells fast on a 60-second demon- 
stration. Small in size—fits the pocket, easy to carry, 


SAMPLES for AGENTS 
I WANT yes to — Ge shat un- 

can peed 
J U S T veatedieniind lari. Write. ack 
s E A D do. t an actual sample SPEED 
N A M E KING for making demonstrations. You 
can make plenty of cash as my agent. 
RRY!_ Big season starting now. 
naces shut down. Act quick and I'll show you how to 
make the fastest money of your life. Z. B. Patterson, Pres. 

Send No Money!—Just your name. 

NU-WAY MFG. COMPANY 


for my Sample offer—a postcard will 
HU 
SPEED KING solves the hot water problem when fur- 
Dept. 581, WALNUT BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 
| RSS aR 


60-SECOND 
Demonstration 


Amazes Housewives 














Associational Chairman, or, if neces- 
sary, write direct to the Christian 
Friendliness Secretary, 2969 Vernon 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

7. The Christian Citizenship Chair- 


Wako Mone 


CHURCH BAZAAR 


WITH 






Does the problem of “what to sell” 
in your bazaar needlework booth 
trouble you? Here's a quick and 
easy solution—get Herrschners 
latest Catalog of Needlework and 


Decorative Linens. 


WRITE TODAY- ITS 


This big Catalog devoted exclusively to the needlecrafts, 
contains practically everything in stamped goods at a 
wide range of prices,—rug materials of all kinds, woo 
yarns for Afghans, cotton yarns for crocheting, quilts and 
materials—in fact nearly every needlecraft a woman may 
wish. Send a post card request for this Catalog at once— 
if you intend to resell your handiwork, ask for bazaar plan. 


No. 118—An assortment of stamped goods which will sell 
readily at a bazaar, as hundreds of church women have 
found. A genuine surprise in value, because each one con- 
tains a pair of pillow cases in addition to other articles 
such as stamped towels, aprons, luncheon cloths, scarfs, 
ete. Each piece is new, clean and usable. This great 
bargain is not offered in our catalog as the quantity avail- 
able is limited. Send your name and address at once 


together with 89c and the package will be shipped post- 
paid. Money refunded if not 100% satisfied. 


FREDERICK HERRSCHNER CO. 


Dept. 118, 508 South Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 
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High School Course 


elu Many Finish in 2 Years 


Prepare for College or promotion in Business 
and Industry. it for High School subjects 
Diploma awarded. 








—_ Credi 
Seen meee ecto 
prt te 
can Schooi, H-135 Drexel at 58th. Chicaze 
man should keep in touch with the 
Associational Christian Citizenship 
Chairman. Order leaflets from The 
American Baptist Publication Society. 
Coéperate with local agencies which 
are seeking to help human relations. 

8. Determine what 5% of the resi- 
dent membership of your church is at 
the beginning of your year. If State 
has travel Reading Program Library, 
use it. Encourage the women to 
read to know and to understand. 

9. Communicate with the State or 
the Association Missionary Education 
Secretary for programs and helps for 
study books. 

10. The Student Counselor should 
become personally interested in the 
students of the church or church school, 
who are attending college out of town. 
In a college community assist the 
Student Counselor in her activities. 
Encourage the high school students in 
the church to go to college. 

11. Excellent material for use in the 
church school may be obtained from 
The American Baptist Publication 
Society. Consult the superintendent 
and the Board of Education of the 
church school in regard to the definite 
presentation of this material in some 
way in this organization. Suggestions 
and programs on Royal Ambassadors 
may be obtained from the Department 
of Missionary Education, 152 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 

12-18. Work through the Associa- 
tion Guild and Crusade Secretaries 
who will help in developing chapters 
and programs. 

14. If the church does not appoint a 
club manager, secure one from the mis- 
sionary society to take subscriptions 
for Missions. Estimate 15% of the 
families of the church, and work toward 
the goal. 

15. Coéperate in Community Ob- 
servance, or plan for World Day of 
Prayer Service in your own group. 
Prepare for it early and be in the spirit 
of the Day when it comes. 

Plan and work. Work and plan. 
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THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


ConDUCTED BY ELIZABETH I. FENSOM 
Council on Finance and Promotion, 152 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

















Prize-Winning Methods 


As reported in the October issue 
of Missions, second prize was 
awarded to Mrs. C. B. Siler, of 
Tacoma, Wash., for her descrip- 
tion of certain methods success- 
fully followed in the First Baptist 
Church of that city. In the opinion 
of the judges, these “furnish help- 
ful suggestions for missionary- 
minded women to use in future 
events.” 

Each of the ten circles in the so- 
ciety had charge of one monthly 
program, working out all the de- 
tails, such as special features 
and music. During the past year, 
the programs have closed—rather 
than begun—with the devotional 
service. 

The society presents a mission- 
ary book to the circle reporting 
the most reading points each 
month. A subscription to Missions 
is provided for the public library, 
the church library, and the litera- 
ture chairman (who also has a 
subscription to New Literature). 
Each year a generous gift of books 
is made to the World Wide Guild, 
the Juniors, and the church library. 

A White Cross play was pref- 
aced by a tableau showing the 
White Cross chairman and her ten 
assistants (one from each circle) at 
work. Between the scenes, piano 
selections representative of the 
countries featured in the program 
were played. 

A very fine “neighbor” program 
placed a local emphasis on the 
“bridge” theme of the year. (See 
Missions, January, 1939.) 

Mrs. Siler writes: “I just wish 
you could see the enthusiasm and 
work our women put into these 
programs and the pleasure they 


derive from them. We never have 
long programs, but they certainly 
are interesting. And every program 
is a missionary program.’ 


Are You a Collector? 


There is a mounting interest in 
the national theme, possibly be- 
cause bells not only are a part of 
the tradition of the Christian 
church, but also a part of the 
everyday life of the community. 
Several friends have told us of 
their search for unusual poems, 
quotations and stories relating to 
bells—a form of collecting open to 
all and costing only time and ef- 
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fort. If this is your hobby, here are 
two items for your collection! 

In the 16th century, Abul-Fazl 
of Kashmir, said: 


O God, in every temple I see people 
that seek Thee 

And in every language I hear them 
praise Thee. 

If it be a mosque, people murmur the 
holy prayer, 

And if it be a Christian church, the 
bell is rung for love of Thee. 


An article, The Carillon in The 
Worid of Tomorrow, by Kamiel 
Lefévere, carilloneur of The River- 
side Church, has this statement: 


There is something deep and truth- 
ful in the sound of a bell, unseen but 
felt, like the trustfulness of a friend, 
something that binds us to home and 
church, the very best in life, something 
that vibrates the innermost strings of 
the heart and turns us toward the 
nobler side of life like a sermon. 





on our ten mission fields. 


152 Madison Avenue 








Today: Children attending a jungle school; Tomorrow: Leaders of Burma 


THrouGH Special Gift Agreements with Life Annu- 
ity Returns you may help to shape the lives of some of the 
156,072 boys and girls now enroled in Baptist mission schools 


ANNUITY AGREEMENTS 


Address correspondence to 


P. H. J. LERRIGO, Home Secretary 


American Baptist a Mission Society 


New York, N. Y. 
M-1-40 
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| Raise MONEY 
.-- Easily 


There is no surer, easier or more pleasant 
way to raise funds for churches or 
clubs than with the aid of our co-operative 
plan. Women everywhere accept Gott- 
schalk’s Metal Sponge as the foremost meta! 
scouring device. They buy this time and 
labor saver without hesitation. A sale is 
made almost every call. In the past 20 years 
we have assisted thousands of organizations 
to raise money. We will be delighted to 
nae Noe Write for particulars. METAL 
Ss GE SALES CORPORATION, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 


Gottschalk’s 


METAL SPONGE 














Meney Making Opportunity 


Popular household paper products reasonably 
priced sell qu ckly make good profits and repeat. 


Samples of 10¢ Handy-Wacks Waxed Paper and 
many other fast selling articles —FREE. Write 


HANDY WACKS CORPORATION 


SPARTA, MICHIGAN 





We have heard too of several col- 
lections of bells which have been 
used to enhance the interest of 
missionary programs. For the most 
part, these are small hand bells, 
which, in our program, symbolize 
service. Perhaps there is such a 
collection in your group. If not, 
ask the members to bring to the 
meeting all the bells they can 
find (most households have at least 
one), and arrange an exhibit. This 
plan was followed by Mrs. A. H. C. 
Morse, of Bergen Baptist Church, 
Jersey City, N. J., and the result 
was a surprisingly large number 
and variety of bells for the exhibit 
and tea which marked the opening 
of the new year’s work. 

Bells of local significance have 
been used at recent state conven- 
tion meetings. In Maine, Mrs. F. S. 
Kinley had a chime of saddle bells 
more than 50 years old. From time 
to time, these bells were rung, 
town-crier fashion, to add empha- 
sis to announcements and to call 
attention to the literature exhibit. 
Mrs. L. A. Stenger, reporting the 
recent meetings in Denver, writes: 
“My literature table was placed 
just in front of the fireplace, banked 
with autumn leaves. In the center 
of the table I had mounted a huge 


bell which had been used in the PDOooooOOOOOO OOOO OOOOH OOOOOOOOOD OOOO SOOO OOO OO OOOO 
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THE BLIND CAN READ 


Che Upper Room 
---Ju Braite! 


Beginning with the January, February, March issue, THE 
UPPER ROOM will be available in a Braile edition for the 
blind! This is in response to increasing requests that it be 
made possible for those who cannot see to read and use 
this daily devotional guide. 


THE UPPER ROOM thus becomes one of the few current 
religious publications issued by the expensive method of 
Braile! Two vélumes will be required for each issue and 
the cost will be $1.00 postpaid. 


Another First’ for The Upper Room 


THE UPPER ROOM becomes the first daily devotional 
guide published in Braile! Other “firsts” for THE UPPER 
ROOM have been: 

FIRST daily devotional publication to attain a million 
circulation! 

FIRST daily devotional guide to attain a world-wide dis- 
tribution! THE UPPER ROOM is now appearing regularly 
in four languages—English, Spanish, Korean, and Hindus- 
tani! 

FIRST periodical of its size and contents to be offered 
at 5 cents per copy (in lots of 10 or more) postpaid with 
privilege of returning (at publisher’s expense) all unsold 
and unused copies. 


INCLUDE THE “BLIND” IN YOUR PLANS 


As you plan for distribution of the January, February, 
March issue of THE UPPER ROOM, don’t forget the blind 
of your church or community. The Braile edition will be 
mailed postpaid at $1.00 per issue of two volumes or $4.00 
postpaid for an annual subscription. Order at once. Regu- 
lar English or Spanish editions: 10 or more copies to one 
address, 5 cents each, postpaid. Yearly subscription, 30 
cents postpaid; foreign, 40 cents. Pastors and group lead- 
ers may use our consignment plan with privilege of return- 
ing unsold and unused copies. 


SEND ALL ORDERS TO 


THE UPPER ROOM 


Doctors’ Building 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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early days of Colorado in the moun- 
tain mining camp at Leadville. One 
of the early pioneers of Colorado 
loaned it to me.” 


Bells and Pomegranates 


A poem based on our key verse 
(Ex. 28:34) by Mrs. Florence Cole 
Brown, of El] Dorado, IIl., forms a 
part of the Christmas issue of Pro- 
gram Pointers. A few copies are 
available, and may be had by send- 
ing a stamped, self-addressed en- 
' velope to the Conductor. 


Information, Please! 


January is “Information Month,” 
and many churches are featuring 
Baptist publications in their mid- 
week and Church Night programs. 
Please tell us how you promoted 
Missions, A Book of Remembrance, 
The Spectrum, etc. This informa- 
tion will be shared with readers of 
Tue Open Forvm in a later issue. 


TIDINGS 
(Continued from page 49) 

A few times she became so ab- 
sorbed in the service that she for- 
got about the time. On such occa- 
sions, she had to miss as many 
services as she was minutes late. 
Nevertheless the woman continued 
to come, and finally surrendered 
her life to Christ and united with 
the church. 

It was a long time before the 
father would allow the youngest 
child, a girl in her early teens, to 
come to the Center. When he did, 
it was because he wanted her to 
“‘be as good as her mother.”’ She 
found Christ and was baptized. 

Through the example and in- 
fluence of her mother, the older 
daughter accepted Christ and 
joined a Methodist church in an- 
other city. Recently when she died 
the father was at her bedside. In 
telling me of those last moments of 
her life, he said, “Even in death, 
she was victorious.” In further 
conversation with him that day, 
he admitted, “There is something 


in the Christian life. I’ve been a 
fool to deny it so long.”” While he 





Instructions to Subscribers 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
United 


9) 
b Cones Countries 
SH: 50 §©$1.60 
1.25 1.45 
ee a Beamer ae or Deets. Make Nm 
r ress ers paya 
simply to MISSIONS. sf eT 
Bills, coins, stamps are sent at sender's risk. 
When you receive notice that your subscri 
tion has mares. renew it at once, if you have 
not done so. Use the blank enclosed 
in your final copy. Give the blank and money 
to your —— ee: if there is none, send 
your name exactly 
as it po Badin on pen yar present address label. 
Sometimes a subscriber who has already re- 
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Pulpit GOWN S 


Fine materials, beautiful work, 

chetaay low prices. Catalog and 
mples on request. State your 
s and name of church 


"“DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1162 South 4th St., Greenville, IIL. 
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fn CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT ROBES * EMBROIDERIES 
HANGINGS ° STOLES » VESTMENTS 
ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


NEW CATALOG on Request 
NATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP & GOWN CO. 


PHILADELPHIA,PA 























‘THE 1940 Play Catalog peo gong A illustrated, is 
yours for the asking. You no wet he the five 
sues of Lagniappe, the World's 8 pan A “ride distrib 

ows free if you will fend roa nape and 
Peterson re 

NE, and are raon plays are oon be amaten rs. 

IDEAL FOR CHURCHES 
z {burches will find them wholesome, » constructive ‘ and pick. 
e ‘ercen 
Be hy eh 
one: 
_ yal plays offer 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 
1903 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Illinois | 


BE A NURSE 


MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK 


You can learn practical nursing at home 
in spare time. Course endorsed by physi- 
cians. Thousands of graduates. 41st yr 
One graduate has charge of 10-bed hos- 
pital. Another saved $400 while learn- 
ing. Equipment included. Men and women 18 to 60. High 
School not required. Easy tuition poy Write now 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSI 
Dept. 521 (00 East Ohio Street, Chicago, {Il. 
Please sena free booklet and 16 sample lesson page» 
Name 
City. 











State Age—— 
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did not make a definite commit- 
ment of himself that day, we all 
believe that he is “not far from 
the Kingdom.”—Otillie Pechous. 


Danish Baptist Centennial 
(Continued from page 39) 


there are three organized churches 
with 660 members and an enrol- 
ment of 1,900 in Sunday schools. 

‘The celebration also furnished 
opportunity for reviewing the rela- 
tions between the Danish State 
(Lutheran) Church and the Free 
Churches. Representatives of both 
State Church and Government 
freely acknowledged their gratitude 
to the Baptists for their stand on 
religious liberty, their religious ac- 
tivity in fields where the State 
Church was neglecting its oppor- 
tunity and its duty, and their rev- 
erence for the Scriptures. 

There are now 34 Baptist 
churches in Denmark with a mem- 
bership of 6,361. The Danish Bap- 
tist Union was organized in 1865. 


Caught by the Camera 
Illustrations in this Issue 


AuasKa: Children, 56. 

Assam: Woman’s Hospital, Gauhati, 7. 

Burma: Map, 138; Leper Colony, Keng- 
tung, 15-17; Market Place, 18. 


@ Cura: Kutkai Church, 10-12; Shang- 


hai University, 39. 
Evrope: John Hus memorial service, 8. 
Inp1a: Man, 22; Ceremonial bath, 23. 
MIscELLANEovs: Warren, R. I., 175th 
anniversary, 37-88; Spokane, Wash., 
Convocation Team and choir, 48; 
First Baptist Church, St. Paul, 
Minn., 45; Chuckchansi W. W. G., 
55; C. W. C., S. California, 58. 
Prrsonauitigs: L. R. Scarborough, 
C. W. Koller, 20; W. E. Woodbury, 
R. Q. Leavell, G. P. Beers, R. W. 
Norwood, 21; Arthur M. Harris, 25; 
Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Goddard, 26; 
Tsing K. Van, 39; Harriet Bishop, 44; 
Mildred Dixon, Esther Salzman, 46. 
Puerto Rico: San Juan Christian 
Center kindergarten, 48; Baptist 
Christian Education Committee, 49. 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES: Colgate- 
Rochester, 19; Northern Baptist, 20. 
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“SUCCESSFUL LIVING” 


by Edgar DeWitt Jones 

























Under the heading “Successful Living,” Dr. Jones, former President of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, writes one 
of the finest daily inspirational columns being syndicated to the press. 
Used on the editorial page of your local newspaper this column will add 
a religious tone to the page. It will give faith, hope, comfort and moral 
reinforcement to readers. Dr. Jones discusses problems of daily living in 
a way which is already gaining for him a rapidly increasing following 
among newspaper readers. At a time of tension and uncertainty this 
feature is indispensable to every editorial page. Your newspaper execu- 


tive will welcome your calling this feature to his attention. 


EDITORS ENDORSE COLUMN 


As an example of editorial reaction to “Successful Living,” 


M. V. Atwood, Associate Editor, The Gannett News- 


STEPS TO TAKE 
Write to Religious News Service for samples of “Success- 
ful Living,” indicating the name of the paper for which 
the feature is intended. Then approach — or better, have 
a committee do so — the publisher or managing editor of 
best things you have put out.” your local paper and suggest that he subscribe to it. 


RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE : 300 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


apers, wrote recently: “Dr. Jones’ column is one of the 
pap ¥ 
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NSPIRED by the success of the first circuit 
I of 14 convocations in the West, North- 
ern Baptists will await with quickened 
interest the remaining 90 Convocations to 
be held in January, February and March. 
The theme of all will be ‘“The Mission of 
the Church in a Distressed World.”’ 

The Convocations stress the conviction 
of Baptists that the only way to save our 
civilization from disaster is to win more 
men to the Christian faith and the Chris- 
tian life. They believe that people are 
becoming more serious-minded, are more 


receptive to religious ideas than they were 
a few years ago. 

In the Convocations, therefore, a domi- 
nant note of evangelism will be the Baptist 
answer to the question: ‘What can the 
Church of Christ do now, as the tragic 
shadow of another world war deepens?”’ 

The Convocations and their theme will 
serve also to direct attention to the fact 
that Baptists are convinced that their de- 
nomination has a message of special value in 
a time that has seen a revolting use of force 
against the most cherished human rights. 





NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


COUNCIL ON FINANCE AND PROMOTION 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


HENRY G. SMITH, Chairman EARL FREDERICK ADAMS, General Director 


What Can the Church Do Now? 


* 
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S Vika « it all alodl 


“Well, it’s like this: That little certificate means that 
our church school is loyal to our own Baptist pub- 
lishing enterprise. We are now getting all our Sunday- 
school periodicals and lesson materials from The 
American Baptist Publication Society — and I hope 
we shall always do so. 

“We used to buy some of our supplies from inde- 
pendent commercial houses. But after it was im- 
pressed on us that when we deal with the Publication 
Society we are dealing with ourselves — that every 
penny of profit goes directly toward the support of 
our denomination’s colporter-missionaries and Chris- 
tian education workers — we decided, by vote of the 
teachers, to combine our buying power with that of 
the other loyal Baptist churches for a strong Baptist 
advance. 

“And besides, we have discovered that today’s 
American Baptist publications are the finest in the 
whole field. They are the most effectual for Baptist 


churches, and, considering their high quality, they 
are the best value. So why shouldn’t we be a one 
hundred-percenter?” 


Conversations like this are being repeated all over 


our Northern Baptist territory. 


In your church? 


aid 
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“Our Schdol isa 
100-PERCENTER 


indie uae of 
THE AMERICAN BAPTIST. PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
PERIODICALS AND LESSON MATERIALS 








We thas avs logel te cay lermbuiiion's ton 
teaching materials and are coaperating with 
Publication Society's mission of < 


cers aoe 











As soon as your school becomes a 
100-PERCENTER, be sure to request 
one of these free certificates and hang 
it on your bulletin board as an en- 
couragement to your members. 


























If you are not ‘aeagesor with the vastly improved American Baptist periodicals and lesson helps for every age send for 
illustrated catalogs, price lists and samples. Address The American Baptist Publication Society at the poy ear ig. 1701- 


1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; or the nearest of the following branches: Chicago, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Seattle. 

















